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public and interested agencies of 
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national interest. 
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Economic, Social, and Cultural Provisions in the Human Rights Covenant 


REVISIONS OF THE 1951 SESSION OF THE COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


by James Simsarian 


The United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights, at the seventh session, which met at Geneva 
from April 16—May 19, 1951, drafted provisions 
on economic, social, and cultural rights for in- 
clusion in the International Covenant on Human 
Rights... The Commission acted in accordance 
with the decision of the 1950 General Assembly 
that provisions on economic, social, and cultural 
rights should be included in the covenant. 

The Commission on Human Rights also revised 
the implementation machinery provided in the 
covenant with respect to the civil and political 
rights in the covenant. It did not have time, how- 
ever, during the 5-weeks session to revise the other 
parts of the covenant. 

At the end of the 1951 session, the Commission 
forwarded the covenant to the members of the 
United Nations and to the specialized agencies for 
their comments before the Economic and Social 
Council considered it at its next meeting at Geneva 
on July 30, 1951. 

The Council will then submit the revised draft 
of the covenant to the General Assembly as re- 
quested by the General Assembly’s resolution.? 

After the draft covenant is finally reviewed and 
revised, it will be opened for signature and rati- 
fication and will come into force, when 20 coun- 
tries ratify it. The covenant is in contrast to the 


For additional materials on human rights, see the fol- 
lowing BULLETIN references: An International Bill of 
Human Rights, by James P. Hendrick, Feb. 15, 1948, p. 
195; Progress Report on Human Rights, by James P. Hen- 
drick, Aug. 8, 1948, p. 159; United Nations Actions on 
Human Rights in 1948, by James Simsarian, Jan. 2, 1949, 
p. 18; Human Rights: Draft Covenant Revised at Fifth 
Session of Commission on Human Rights, by James 
Simsarian, July 11, 1949, p. 3; Proposed Human Rights 
Covenant Revised at 1950 Session of Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, by James Simsarian, June 12, 1950, p. 945. 
For the U.S. delegation, see BULLETIN of Apr. 23, 1951, p. 
670. 

*The General Assembly will convene at Paris the lat- 
ter part of October or early in November 1951. 
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Universal Declaration of Human Rights (ap- 
proved by the General Assembly at Paris on Dec. 


10, 1948) since the declaration was not drafted in, ~. 


the form of a treaty but as 2 declaration without * 
legally binding force. 

The basic civil and political rights set forth in 
the draft covenant are well known in American 
tradition and law and relate to the right to life, 
protection against torture, slavery, forced labor, 
arbitrary arrest or detention, freedom to leave 
a country, freedom to return to one’s country, 
right to a fair and public hearing by an inde- 
pendent and impartial tribunal, right to be pre- 
sumed innocent until proved guilty, protection 
against ex post facto laws, right to recognition 
as a person before the law, freedom of religion, 
expression, assembly and association, and equal 
protection of the law. 

The Commission decided that the covenant on 
Human Rights should authorize only states to 
file complaints with respect to alleged violations 
of the covenant. The Commission rejected a pro- 
posal that individuals, groups, and nongovern- 
mental organizations also be authorized to file 
complaints. 

The draft covenant on Human Rights now con- 
sists of 5 parts. Parts I and II relate to civil 
and political rights, part III sets forth the eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights, part IV sets 
forth the complaint machinery, part V sets forth 
the new reporting requirements drafted at the 
1951 session of the Commission, and part VI 
contains the federal state article, the territories 
article, and several procedural articles. 

In the new part III articles were drafted on 
most of the economic, social, and cultural rights 
enumerated in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. The provisions of this part of the 
covenant relate to the opportunity to work, con- 
ditions of work, social security, housing, standard 
of living, health, maternity, motherhood, children, 
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young persons, trade unions, education, culture, 
and science. 

In drafting such provisions, the Commission 
recognized that they differed in a number of re- 
spects from the civil and political provisions of the 
covenant. Those differences were acknowledged 
in the covenant in a number of ways: 

(1) The economic, social, and cultural rights 
were recognized as objectives to be achieved “pro- 
gressively.” In the case of the civil and political 
rights, states ratifying the covenant will be under 
an obligation to take necessary steps within a rea- 
sonable length of time to give effect to these rights. 
A much longer period of time is clearly contem- 
plated under the covenant for the achievement of 
the economic, social, and cultural rights. The 
term “rights” is used with respect to both the 
civil and political provisions as well as the eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural provisions. This term 
is used, however, in two different senses. The 
civil and political rights are looked upon as 
“rights” to be given effect almost immediately. 
The economic, social, and cultural rights although 
recognized as “rights” are looked upon as objec- 
tives toward which states adhering to the covenant 
would undertake to strive. 

(2) It was recognized that the economic, social, 
and cultural rights were to be achieved by many 
means and the rnd private as well as public, and 
not solely through legislation. Article 19 provides 
that States will take steps “with a view to achiev- 
ing progressively the full realization of the rights 
recognized in this Part of the present Covenant.” 
The phrase “with a view” was stressed as pointing 
to the achievement of conditions in a state whereby 
these rights could be secured through private ac- 
tion as well as governmental action. The obliga- 
tion of a state ratifying the covenant will be to 
take steps for the promotion of conditions for eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural progress and develop- 
ment. The U.S.S.R. repeatedly urged that the 
economic, social, and cultural rights be stated in 
terms of state legislation only but the other mem- 
bers of the Commission rejected this approach. 

(3) Simple implementation arrangements were 
drafted for the economie, secial, and cultural 
rights in contrast to the implementation machin- 
ery drafted for the civil and political rights. In 
the case of the civil and political rights, the im- 
plementation machinery established authorized one 
state to complain against another state if the latter 
was violating the covenant. There was wide senti- 
ment in the Commission that this complaint pro- 
cedure would not be appropriate for the economic, 
social, and cultural rights since these rights were to 
be achieved progressively, and the obligations of 
states with respect to these rights were not so pre- 
cise as those with respect to the civil and political 
rights. The Commission wished to stress the im- 
portance of assisting states to achieve economic, 
social, and cultural progress rather than com- 
plaints against states. Accordingly, a procedure 
was devised whereby states would furnish reports 
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concerning the progress made in the observance 
of the economic, social, and cultural rights set 
forth in the covenant. 

(4) The economic, social, and cultural rights 
were necessarily drafted in broad terms as con- 
trasted to the provisions on civil and political 
rights. It was felt in the Commission that since 
these rights were stated in terms of broad objec- 
tives, general language would be adequate. For 
example, article 22 simply provides that— 


The States Parties to the covenant recognize the right 
of everyone to social security. 


In view of the many differences recognized by 
the Commission in drafting part III of the cove- 
nant on economic, social, and cultural rights as 
contrasted to parts I and II on civil and political 
rights, India urged at the end of the 1951 session 
that the General Assembly be requested to recon- 
sider the decision that economic, social, and cul- 
tural rights should be included in the same cove- 
nant with civil and political rights. 

The Indian representative proposed that the 
civil and political rights constitute one covenant 
and that the provisions on economic, social, and 
cultural rights be set forth in a separate one. 
This proposal was, however, rejected by a vote of 
5-12, with 1 abstention. Countries voting to re- 
ject this proposal recognized the different char- 
acter of the economic, social, and cultural rights 
as contrasted to the civil and political rights in 
the covenant but vigorously pressed the view that 
such provisions should be contained in the same 
covenant with the provisions on civil and political 
rights. This attitude was the same as that ex- 
ae in the 1950 General Assembly. The 

nited States favored the separation of the two 
fields into two covenants in both the 1950 session 
of the General Assembly and the 1951 session of 
the Commission on Human Rights but was in a 
minority in both organs of the United Nations on 
this point. 

Underdeveloped countries in particular ex- 
pressed the view that it was important that the 
economic, social, and cultural rights be contained 
in the same covenant with the civil and political 
rights to stress the equal importance of these two 
fields. A separation of the two, it was felt, would 
indicate the lesser importance of the economic, 
social, and cultural vighin. 

The Commission adopted article 32 to recognize 
that such of the economic, social, and cultural 
rights as are provided by a state ratifying the 
covenant may be subjected by the state to cer- 
tain limitations if necessary for the purpose of 
terengg, | the general welfare in a democratic 
society. The United States urged the inclusion 
of this provision in the covenant to make it clear 
that the economic, social, and cultural rights rec- 
ognized would not be absolute but subject to rea- 
sonable limitations. In the case of social security, 
for example, it is sometimes necessary to condi- 
tion disability benefits payable to disabled work- 
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ers on their willingness to take vocational rehabili- 
tation courses. 

Representatives of the International Labor Or- 
ganization (I1Lo), the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(Unesco), and the World Health Organization 
(Wo) participated in the drafting of the pro- 
visions on economic, social, and cultural rights in 
the Commission. The Director Generals of the 
three organizations attended some of the meetings, 
David Morse, Dr. Torres Bodet, and Dr. Brock 
Chisholm, respectively. In addition, the Ino was 
represented by a tripartite delegation from the 
Governing Body of the International Labor Of- 
fice consisting of Sir Guildhaume Myrrdin-Evans, 
representing the government group, Leon Jou- 
haux, representing the workers, Gustav Bergen- 
strom, representing the employers. 


Articles on Economic, Social, and Cultural Rights 


The following is a brief discussion of each of the 
economic, social, and cultural articles adopted by 
the Commission of Human Rights for inclusion 
in part IIT of the draft covenant. 


RIGHT TO WORK 


The first article considered in the field of eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights was the right to 
work. The U.S.S.R. proposed that this article 
read as follows: 


The State shall ensure to everyone the right to work 
and a choice of profession, with the object of creating 
conditions which will remove the threat of death by hunger 
or by inanition. 


This proposal was rejected by a vote of 10-2, 
with 6 abstentions. Instead, the Commission 
adopted the following as article 20 by a vote of 
16—0, with 2 abstentions (U.S.S.R. and Ukraine) : 


Work being at the basis of all human endeavor, the 
States Parties to the Covenant recognize the right to 
work, that is to say, the fundamental right of everyone 
to the opportunity, if he so desires, to gain his living by 
work which he freely accepts. 


Most of the members of the Commission and 
especially the United States representative were 
particularly anxious to counteract any concept of 
compulsion, i.e., forced labor, in the phrase “right 
to work.” The Commission accordingly voted to 
include the phrase “if he so desires” nsf the word 
“freely” to stress the noncompulsory character of 
this provision. The U.S.S.R. asked for a separate 
vote on the inclusion of the phrase “if he so de- 
sires,” but the effort to exclude this phrase was 
unsuccessful. The Commission rejected the ini- 
tial Soviet proposal particularly because it gave 
unwarranted stress to the role of the state. The 
language adopted by the Commision is in terms 
of the recognition of the right of everyone, if he 
so desires, to gain his living by work which he 
freely accepts. 
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CONDITIONS OF WORK 


Article 21 recognizes the right of everyone to 
just and favorable conditions of work, stressing 
safe and healthy working conditions, fair wages, 
equal pay for equal work and reasonable limi- 
tation of working hours, and periodic holidays 
with pay. The Io urged that the language uti- 
lized in this article be as general as possible since 
detailed conventions on various aspects of this 
subject are being developed separately in that 
organization. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
The following U.S.S.R. proposal was rejected : 


Social security and social insurance for workers and 
salaried employees shall be provided at the expense of the 
State or of the employer, in accordance with each coun- 
try’s legislation. 


The Commission decided instead to provide 
simply in article 22 that the states parties to the 
covenant recognize the right of everyone to social 
security. The Ito again urged that general lan- 
guage be used since a number of conventions in 
the field of social security are being developed in 
that organization. 


HOUSING 
The following U.S.S.R. proposal was rejected : 


The State shall take all the necessary steps especially 
legislative measures, to ensure to everyone living accom- 
modation worthy of man. 


Instead, the Commission adopted article 23 pro- 
viding that— 

States Parties to the Covenant recognize the right of 
everyone to adequate housing. 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


This article 24 was adopted to recognize the 
right of everyone to an adequate standard of liv- 
ing and the continuous improvement of living 
conditions. 


HEALTH 


The Wuo representative urged that provisions 
in the covenant on the right to health be couched 
in terms identical with those used in the Constitu- 
tion of the organization, especially since they have 
been recognized by the 75 members of that organi- 
zation. The first sentence of this article 25 was 
accordingly adopted to provide: 

The States Parties to the Covenant recognize the right 
of everyone to the enjoyment of the highest standard of 
health obtainable. 

The United States supported this language, but 
objected to the inclusion of the second sentence of 
this article which provides: 

With a view to implementing and safeguarding this 


right each State party hereto undertakes to provide 
legislative measures to promote and protect health. 
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The United States in opposing this sentence 
pointed out that it mentioned only legislative 
measures for the promotion and protection of 
health and that obviously the promotion and pro- 
tection of health should be achieved through 
private means and methods also and not solely 
through legislation. This sentence was, however, 
adopted. It was recognized at the same time by 
the Commission that in approving this provision, 
it would be subject to review later in the light of 
the over-all general promotional article expected 
to be adopted with respect to all the provisions on 
economic, social, and cultural rights in the cove- 
nant. The over-all general promotional article 
(later adopted as art. 19) is not limited to legisla- 
tion for the achievement of the objectives set forth 
in the field of economic, social, and cultural rights. 
The Commission, however, did not have time to 
review the various articles and to eliminate in- 
consistencies. Accordingly, the second sentence of 
article 25 was not eliminated at this session. It is 
anticipated that, in the further review of the pro- 
visions of the covenant, the United States will 
urge that this inconsistency be corrected and that 
the second sentence of article 25 be eliminated. 


MATERNITY, MOTHERHOOD, AND CHILDREN 


This article 26 was adopted to recognize (1) 
that special protection should be accorded to ma- 
ternity and motherhood and (2) that special meas- 
ures of protection should be taken on behalf of 
children and young persons and that in particular 
they should not be required to do work likely to 
hamper their nei ener mitaainors 


TRADE UNIONS 


Although under article 16 of the draft covenant 
the right of association is already recognized, the 
Commission decided to include a separate provis- 
ion on trade union rights under article 27 to 
recognize expressly the right of everyone to form 
and join local, national, and international trade 
unions of his choice for the protection of his 
economic and social interests. The Commission 
decided to omit any reference to the right to strike 
in this article. Several attempts were made to 
include the right to strike subject to certain limita- 
tions. It was felt, however, that to include such 
provision with the limitations proposed would be 
too restrictive. For example, Uruguay proposed 
the following text, which was rejected: 


It shall be understood that the right to strike is re- 
stricted to circumstances where attempts at conciliation 
have been exhausted. In the same way, the right to 
strike may be restricted by legislative measures in the 
case of public officials. 


EDUCATION 


The first seven paragraphs of article 28 on edu- 
cation were adopted on the recommendation of 
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Unesco representatives. Paragraphs 3 and 4 pro- 
vide for compulsory primary education to be free 
and for secondary education to be progressively 
free. Paragraphs 5 provides that higher education 
should also be made progressively free and equally 
accessible to all on the basis of merit. Paragraph 
6 calls for fundamental education for adults who 
have not received or completed their primary edu- 
cation. 

Paragraph 8 recognizes that the obligations of 
states to establish a system of free compulsory 
primary education should not be deemed incom- 
patible with the liberty of parents to choose for 
their children schools other than those established 
by the state provided that they conform to mini- 
mum standards laid down by the state. Para- 
graph 9 provides that in the exercise of any 
functions which the state assumes in the field of 
education it should have respect for the liberty of 
parents to insure the religious education of their 
children in conformity with their own convictions. 

Under article 29, each state would agree to work 
out and adopt a detailed plan of action within 2 
years after adherence to the covenant for the pro- 
gressive implementation of the principle of free 
compulsory primary education if at the time it 
adheres to the covenant it has not already done so. 


CULTURE AND SCIENCE 


Article 30 was adopted to recognize the right 
of everyone to take part in cultural life and to 
enjoy the benefits of scientific progress. ‘The pro- 
posal of Unesco to include a provision on copy- 
right was rejected by the Commission. It provided 
for the right of everyone— 

to obtain protection for his moral and material interests 
resulting from any scientific or artistic production of 
which he is the author. 

The Commission felt that this was a technical 
subject more appropriate for consideration in a 
separate convention than for inclusion in the 
Covenant on Human Rights. 


EQUALITY OF MEN AND WOMEN 


In accordance with the General Assembly reso- 
lution, the Commission included article 31 in part 
III of the covenant to recognize the equal right of 
men and women to the enjoyment of all economic, 
social, and cultural rights, particularly those set 
forth in the covenant. 


PROPERTY 


The United States proposed that an article be 
included in the covenant recognizing the right of 
everyone to own property. ‘The Commission de- 
cided for the present, however, not to include 
such an article. At the end of the session, the 
United States filed a statement in the report of 
the Commission calling attention to the desira- 
bility of including such an article. 
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Reports Concerning Econon:ic 
Social and Cultural Rights 


The Commission drafted a new part V to pro- 
vide that states ratifying the covenant would sub- 
mit reports concerning progress made in achiev- 
ing the observance of economic, social, and cul- 
tural rights. At the same time, article 60 pro- 
vides that these reports would be submitted in 
conformity with the recommendations of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the General Assem- 
bly in the exercise of their general responsibility 
calling upon all members of the United Nations 
to provide such reports. 

There was strong sentiment in the Commission 
that all members of the United Nations should be 
called upon to submit these reports, whether or 
not they ratified the Covenant on Human Rights. 
It was recognized of course that only states rati- 
fying the covenant could be obligated under the 
covenant to furnish these reports and that other 
members of the United Nations would not be under 
a similar obligation to do so. It was felt, how- 
ever, that since it was being provided in the cove- 
nant that the reports would be considered by the 
United Nations, all members of the United Na- 
tions should be requested to submit the reports 
by the adoption of recommendations to this effect 
by the Economic and Social Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Provision is made that reports concerning prog- 
ress made in achieving the observance of the eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights would be sub- 
mitted by states in accordance with a program 
to be established by the Economic and Social 
Council after consultation with these states and 
the specialized agencies concerned. It is contem- 
plated that reports would be made to the special- 
ized agencies as well as to the United Nations. 
Reports made by states through the specialized 
agencies and directly to the United Nations would 
be transmitted by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to the Commission on Human Rights for study 
and recommendations. The Commission would 
submit recommendations to the Council and the 
Council in turn would submit reports to the Gen- 
eral Assembly indicating the progress made by 
states in achieving the observance of the economic, 
social, and cultural rights. 


Implementation of Civil and Political Rights 


The U.S.S.R. as usual proposed that all imple- 
mentation machinery be omitted from the cove- 
nant. In the opinion of the Soviet delegation, 
these provisions should be omitted “on the grounds 
that they envisage forms of control in implement- 
ing the draft Covenant on Human Rights which 
constitute an attempt to intervene in the internal 
affairs of States and violate their sovereignty.” 
This Soviet proposal was rejected by the Com- 
mission by a vote of 2-15, with 1 abstention. 

As pointed out earlier, the Commission re- 
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jected the inclusion of a provision in the covenant 
to extend the right of complaint to individuals, 
groups, and organizations. This proposal was 
rejected by a vote of 7-10, with 1 abstention. 
The seven countries voting in favor of this pro- 
posal were Chile, Egypt, Guatemala, India, Leb- 
anon, Sweden, and Wicuae. The 10 countries 
voting against this proposal were Australia, 
China, France, Greece, Pakistan, Ukraine, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States, and 
Yugoslavia. Denmark abstained. 

Guatemala proposed that a provision be in- 
cluded in the covenant referring to other interna- 
tional instrument authorizing complaints to be 
filed by individuals, groups, and organizations. 
This proposal was also rejected by a vote of 7-9, 
with 1 abstention. 

The countries voting against and abstaining on 
the question of including provisions in the cove- 
nant to extend the right of complaint to individ- 
uals, groups, and organizations expressed the view 
that such provisions should be set forth in a sep- 
arate protocol or protocols for separate ratifica- 
tion, except the U.S.S.R. and the Ukraine who 
were against the drafting of any such provisions 
in any international instruments. The Commis- 
sion intended to proceed with the drafting of a 
protocol or protocols authorizing individuals, 
groups, and organizations to file complaints of 
alleged violations of the covenant, but did not 
have adequate time to do so at its 1951 session. 
These pee may be considered by the General 
Assembly at its 1951 session or by the Commission 
on Human Rights at its 1952 session. 

In reviewing the provisions of the draft cove- 
nant providing for the establishment of a Human 
Rights Committee to receive complaints from 
states with respect to alleged violations of the civil 
and political rights in the covenant, the Commis- 
sion decided to increase the membership of this 
Committee from 7 to 9 members. In addition, 
the Commission decided that the Committee should 
be elected by the International Court of Justice 
instead of by states parties to the covenant. It 
was felt that this method of election would tend 
to make the Committee a more impartial body. 
It was agreed, however, that the Court would elect 
members only from a list of persons nominated 
by states parties to the covenant. The nonjudi- 
cial character of the Human Rights Committee 
was stressed in a revision of article 33 to provide 
that consideration should be given in the compo- 
sition of the Committee— 


to the usefuiness of the participation of some persons 
having judicial or legal experience. 


This provision indicates that it is not contem- 
—— that all the members of the Committee will 
€ persons with judicial or legal experience. 
rovision is made that the Human Rights Com- 
mittee will meet at the permanent headquarters 
of the United Nations at New York or Geneva. 
The jurisdiction of the Committee was restricted 
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by the adoption of article 53 which provides that 
the Committee will not deal with any matter (1) 
for which an organ or a specialized agency of the 
United Nations competent to do so has established 
a special procedure or (2) with which the Inter- 
national Court of Justice is seized. Article 54 
was retained without change to provide that nor- 
mally the Human Rights Committee will deal with 
a matter referred to it only if available domestic 
remedies have been invoked and exhausted in the 
case. 

Article 56 was added to authorize the Human 
Rights Committee to recommend to the Economic 
and Social Council that the Council request the 
International Court of Justice to give an advisory 
opinion on any legal question connected with a 
matter with which the Committee is seized. This 
provision also stresses the nonlegal character of 
the Human Rights Committee. 

Under article 57, the Committee is authorized 
to ascertain the facts in each case referred to it 
and to make its good offices available to the states 
concerned with a view to a friendly solution of 
the matter on the basis of respect for human 
rights as recognized in the covenant. The Com- 
mittee will in each case prepare a report to be sent 
to the states concerned and to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations for publication. 


Federal State Article 


The Commission on Human Rights had been 
requested by the General Assembly to study a fed- 
eral state article and to prepare, for the considera- 
tion of the 1951 session of the General Assembly, 
recommendations which would have as their pur- 
pose “securing the maximum extension of the 
Covenant to the constituent units of Federal 
States” and at the same time meeting the constitu- 
tional problems of federal states. The Commis- 
sion did not have sufficient time at its 1951 ses- 
sion to study or make such recommendations. 
Accordingly, the preparation of a federal state 
article was postponed. The United States, during 
the discussion of the economic, social, and cultural 
provisions, pointed out that, in its view, the fed- 
eral state article should be applicable to these pro- 
visions as well as to the civil and political provi- 
sions in the covenant. Under the language 
proposed by the United States, the obligations 
undertaken under the covenant by a federal state 
such as the United States would be limited to 
matters which are determined in accordance with 
the constitutional processes of the United States 
to be appropriate for federal action. 


DRAFT INTERNATIONAL COVENANT 
ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
[As revised at the seventh session of the United Nations 


Commission on Human Rights, April-May 1951. The 
Commission at this session drafted the provisions on eco- 
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nomic, social and cultural rights in part III and the im- 
plementation provisions in part V and revised the imple- 
mentation machinery in part IV. Due to the lack of time; 
the Commission did not consider or make any changes in 
parts I, II and VI except with respect to article 72. This 
draft will be considered by the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council at its thirteenth session, July—Septem- 
ber 1951.) 


Preamble 


The States Parties hereto, 

CONSIDERING the obligation under the Charter of the 
United Nations to promote universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and freedoms, 

BEARING IN MIND the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, 

ReECOGNIzING that the rights and freedoms recognized 
in this Covenant flow from the inherent dignity of the 
human person, 

By this Covenant agree upon the following articles with 
respect to these rights and freedoms. 


PART I 
Article 1 


[This article 1 was initially drafted by the Commission 
to be applicable only to the articles on civil and political 
rights in part II. The discussions in the April-May 1951 
session of the Commission indicated that the Commission 
did not intend to have this article applicable to the arti- 
cles on economic and social rights in part III, except 
possibly the nondiscrimination provisions of paragraph 1. 
Due to the lack of time at its April-May 1951 session, 
however, the Commission did not have an opportunity to 
clarify these matters by appropriate revisions in this 
article.] 


1. Each State Party hereto undertakes to respect and 
to ensure to all individuals within its territory and sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction the rights recognized in this Cove- 
nant, without distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, 
sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, national 
or social origin, property, birth or other status. 

2. Where not already provided for by existing legislative 
or other measures, each State undertakes to take the 
necessary steps, in accordance with its constitutional 
processes and with the provisions of this Covenant, to 
adopt within a reasonable time such legislative or other 
measures aS may be necessary to give effect to the rights 
recognized in this Covenant. 

3. Each State Party hereto undertakes to ensure: 

(a) That anv person whose rights or freedoms as 
herein recognized are violated shall have an effective 
remedy, notwithstanding that the violation has been com- 
mitted by persons acting in an official capacity ; 

(b) That any person claiming such a remedy shall 
have his right thereto determined by competent authori- 
ties, political, administrative or judicial ; 

(c) That the competent authorities shall enforce 
such remedies when granted. 


Article 2 


1. In the case of a state of emergency officially pro- 
claimed by the authorities or in the case of public disaster, 
a State may take measures derogating, to the extent 
strictly limited by the exigencies of the situation, from 
its obligations under article 1, paragraph 1 and Part II 
of this Covenant. 

2. No derogation from articles 3, 4, 5 (paragraphs 1 
and 2), 7, 11, 12 and 13 may be made under this provision. 
No derogation which is otherwise incompatible with inter- 
national law may be made by a State under this provision. 

3. Any State Party hereto availing itself of the right 
of derogation shall inform immediately the other States 
Parties to the Covenant, through the intermediary of the 
Secretary-General, of the provisions from which it has 
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derogated and the date on which it has terminated such 


derogation. 
PART II 


[Civil and Political Rights] 
Article 3 


1. Everyone’s right to life shall be protected by law. 

2. To take life shall be a crime, save in the execution of 
a sentence of a court, or in self-defence, or in the case of 
enforcement measures authorized by the Charter. 

3. In countries where capital punishment exists, sen- 
tence of death may be imposed only as a penalty for the 
most serious crimes, pursuant to the sentence of a com- 
petent court and in accordance with law not contrary 
to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

4. Anyone sentenced to death shall have the right to 
seek amnesty, or pardon, or commutation of the sentence. 
Amnesty, pardon or commutation of the sentence of death 
may be granted in all cases. 


Article 4 


No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman 
or degrading treatment or punishment. In particular, no 
one shall be subjected against his will to medical or scien- 
tific experimentation involving risk, where such is not 
required by his state of physical or mental health. 


Article 5 


1. No one shall be held in slavery ; slavery and the slave 
trade in all their forms shall be prohibited. 

2. No one shall be held in servitude. 

3. (a) No one shall be required to perform forced or 
compulsory labour. 

(b) The preceding sub-paragraph shall not be held 
to preclude, in countries where imprisonment with “hard 
labour” may be imposed as a punishment for a crime, the 
performance of “hard labour” in pursuance of a sentence 
to such punishment by a competent court. 

(c) For the purpose of this paragraph the term 
“forced or compulsory labour” shall not include: 

(i) Any work or service, other than work performed 
in pursuance of a sentence of “hard labour” required to 
be done in the course of detention in consequence of a law- 
ful order of a court; 

(ii) Any service of a military character or, in the 
ease of conscientious objectors, in countries where they 
are recognized, service exacted in virtue of laws requiring 
compulsory national service ; 

(iii) Any service exacted in cases of emergency or 
calamity threatening the life or well-being of the com- 
munity ; 

(iv) Any work or service which forms part of 
normal civil obligations. 


Article 6 


1. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest or 
detention. 

2. No one shall be deprived of his liberty except on such 
grounds and in accordance with such procedures as are 
established by law. 

3. Anyone who is arrested shall be informed, at the 
time of arrest, of the reasons for his arrest and shall be 
promptly informed of any charges against him. 

4. Anyone arrested or detained on a criminal charge 
shall be brought promptly before a judge or other officer 
authorized by law to exercise judicial power and shall be 
entitled to trial within a reasonable time or to release. 
Pending trial, detention shall not be the general rule, but 
release may be subject to guarantees to appear for trial. 

5. Anyone who is deprived of his liberty by arrest or 
detention shall be entitled to take proceedings by which 
the lawfulness of his detention shall be decided without 
delay by a court and his release ordered if the detention 
is not lawful. 

6. Anyone who has been the victim of unlawful arrest 
or deprivation of liberty shall have an enforceable right to 
compensation. 
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Article 7 


No one shall be imprisoned merely on the ground of 
inability to fulfill a contractual obligation. 


Article 8 


1. Subject to any general law, consistent with the rights 
recognized in this Covenant: 

(a) Everyone legally within the territory of a State 
shall, within that territory, have the right to (i) liberty 
of movement and (ii) freedom to choose his residence ; 

(b) Everyone shall be free to leave any country in- 
cluding his own. 

2. (a) No one shall be subjected to arbitrary exile; 

(b) Subject to the preceding sub-paragraph, anyone 
shall be free to enter the country of which he is a 
national. 


Article 9 


No alien legally admitted to the territory of a State 
shall be expelled therefrom except on established legal 
grounds and according to procedure and safeguards which 
shall in all cases be provided by law. 


Article 10 


1. In the determination of any criminal charge against 
him, or of his rights and obligations in a suit at law, 
everyone shall be entitled to a fair and public hearing, by 
an independent and impartial tribunal established by law. 
The Press and public may be excluded from all or part 
of a trial for reasons of morals, public order or national 
security or where the interest of juveniles so requires, or 
to the extent strictly necessary in the opinion of the court 
in special circumstances where publicity would prejudice 
the interest of justice; but the judgment shall be pro- 
nounced publicly except where the interest of juveniles 
otherwise requires. 

2. Everyone charged with a criminal offence shall have 
the right to be presumed innocent until proved guilty 
according to law. In the determination of any criminal 
charge against him, everyone shall be entitled to the 
following minimum guarantees, in full equality: 

(a) To be informed promptly of the nature and cause 
of the accusation against him; 

(b) To defend himself in person or through legal 
assistance of his own choosing; to be informed, if he 
does not have legal assistance, of this right; and to have 
legal assistance assigned to him, in any case where the 
interests of justice so require, and without payment by 
him in any such case where he does not have sufficient 
means to pay for it; 

(c) To examine, or have examined, the witnesses 
against him and to obtain compulsory attendance of wit- 
nesses in his behalf who are within the jurisdiction and 
subject to the process of the tribunal ; 

(d) To have the free assistance of an interpreter if 
he cannot understand or speak the language used in 
court ; 

(e) In the case of juveniles, the procedure shall be 
such as will take account of their age and the desirability 
of promoting their rehabilitation. 

3. In any case where by a final decision a person has 
been convicted of a criminal offence and where subse- 
quently a new or newly discovered fact shows conclusively 
that there has been a miscarriage of justice, the person 
who has suffered punishment as a result of such convic- 
tion shall be compensated. This compensation shall be 
awarded to the heirs of a person executed by virtue of 
an erroneous sentence. 


Article 11 


1. No one shall be held guilty of any criminal offence 
on account of any act or omission which did not constitute 
a criminal offence, under national or international law, 
at the time when it was committed. Nor shall a heavier 
penalty be imposed than the one that was applicable at 
the time when the criminal offence was committed. If, 
subsequent to the commission of the offence, provision is 
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made by law for the imposition of a lighter penalty, the 
offender shall benefit thereby. 

2. Nothing in this article shall prejudice the trial and 
punishment of any person for the commission of any act 
which, at the time when it was committed, was criminal 
according to the generally recognized principles of law. 


Article 12 


Every one shall have the right to recognition everywhere 
as a person before the law. 


Article 13 


1. Everyone shall have the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion. This right shall include freedom 
to change his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone 
or in community with others and in public or private, to 
manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, wor- 
ship and observance. 

2. Freedom to manifest one’s religion or beliefs shall 
be subject only to such limitations as are pursuant to 
law and are reasonable and necessary to protect public 
safety, order, heaith, or morals or the fundamental rights 
and freedoms of others. 


Article 14 


1. Everyone shall have the right to hold opinions with- 
out interference. 

2. Everyone shall have the right to freedom of expres- 
sion; this right shall include freedom to seek, receive and 
impart information and ideas of all kinds, regardless of 
frontiers, either orally, in writing or in print, in the 
form of art, or through any other media of his choice. 

8. The right to seek, receive and impart information 
and ideas carries with it special duties and responsibilities 
and may therefore be subject to certain penalties, liabili- 
ties and restrictions, but these shall be such only as are 
provided by law and are necessary for the protection of 
national security, public order, safety, health or morals, 
or of the rights, freedoms or reputations of others. 


Articie 15 


The right of peaceful assembly shall be recognized. 
No restrictions shall be placed on the exercise of this 
right other than those imposed in *onformity with the 
law and which are necessary to ensure national security, 
public order, the protection of health or morals or the 
protection of the rights and freedoms of others. 


Article 16 


1. The right of association shall be recognized. 

2. No restrictions shall be placed on the exercise of 
this right other than those prescribed by law and which 
are necessary to ensure national security, public order, 
the protection of health or morals or the protection of 
the rights and freedoms of others. 

3. Nothing in this article shall authorize States Parties 
to the Freedom of Association and Protection of the 
Right to Organize Convention, 1948, to take legislative 
measures which would prejudice, or to apply the law in 
such a manner as to prejudice, the guarantees provided 
for in that Convention. 


Article 17 


All are equal before the law; all shall be accorded equal 
protection of the law without discrimination on any 
ground such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, politi- 
cal or other opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status. 


Article 18 


1. Nothing in this Covenant may be interpreted as im- 
plying for any State, group or person any right to engage 
in any activity or perform any act aimed at the destruc- 
tion of any of the rights and freedoms recognized herein 
or at their limitation to a greater extent than is provided 
for in this Covenant. 

2. Nothing in this Covenant may be interpreted as lim- 
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iting or derogating from any of the rights and freedoms 
which may be guaranteed under the laws of any Con- 
tracting State or any conventions to which it is a party. 


PART III 
[EHconomic, Social, and Cultural Rights] 
Article 19 


The States parties to the present Covenant, 

1. bearing in mind the link between the rights and 
liberties recognized and defined above, and the economic, 
social and cultural rights proclaimed in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights; 

2. resolved to combat the scourges, such as famine, dis- 
ease, poverty, the feeling of insecurity and ignorance, 
which take toll of or degrade men, and prevent the free 
development of their personality ; 

8. resolved to strive to ensure that every human being 
shall obtain the food, clothing, shelter essential for his 
livelihood and well-being, and shall achieve an adequate 
standard of living and a continuous improvement of his 
living material and spiritual conditions ; 

4, undertake to take steps, individually and through 
international co-operation, to the maximum of their 
available resources with a view to achieving progressively 
the full realization of the rights recognized in this part 
of the present Covenant. 


Article 20 


Work being the basis of all human endeavor, the 
States Parties to the Covenant recognize the right to 
work, that is to say, the fundamental right of everyone 
to the opportunity, if he so desires, to gain his living by 
work which he freely accepts. 


Article 21 


The States Parties to the Covenant recognize the right 
of everyone to just and favourable conditions of work, 
including : 

(a) safe and healthy working conditions; 

(b) minimum remuneration which provides all work- 
ers: 

(i) with fair wages and equal pay for equal work, 
and 

(ii) a decent living for themselves and their families; 
and 

(c) reasonable limitation of working hours and periodic 
holidays with pay. 


Article 22 


The States Parties to the Covenant recognize the right 
of everyone to social security. 


Article 23 


The States Parties to the Covenant recognize the right 
of everyone to adequate housing. 


Article 24 


The States Parties to the Covenant recognize the right 
of everyone to an adequate standard of living and the 
continuous improvement of living conditions. 


Article 25 


The States Parties to the Covenant recognize the right 
of everyone to the enjoyment of the highest standard of 
health obtainable. With a view to implementing and 
safeguarding this right each State party hereto undertakes 
to provide legislative measures to promote and protect 
health and, in particular: 

(i) to reduce infant mortality and provide for healthy 
development of the child; 

(ii) to improve nutrition, housing, sanitation, recre- 
ation, economic and working conditions and other aspects 
of environmental hygiene: 

(iii) to control epidemic, endemic and other diseases ; 

(iv) to provide conditions which would assure the right 
of all to medical service and medical attention in the 
event of sickness. 
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Article 26 


The States Parties to the Covenant recognize that: 

(1) special protection should be accorded to maternity 
and motherhood; and 

(2) special measures of protection should be taken on 
behalf of children and young persons, and that in par- 
ticular they should not be required to do work likely to 
hamper their normal development. 


Article 27 


The States Parties to the Covenant recognize the right 
of everyone, in conformity with Article 16, to form and 
join local, national, and international trade unions of his 
choice for the protection of his economic and social 
interests. 

Article 28 


The States Parties to the Covenant recognize: 

1. the right of everyone to education; 

2. that educational facilities shall be accessible to all 
in accordance with the principle of non-discrimination 
enunciated in paragraph 1 of Article 1 of this Covenant; 

3. that primary education shall be compulsory and 
available free to all; 

4. that secondary education, in its different forms, in- 
cluding technical and professional secondary education, 
shall be generally available and shall be made progres- 
sively free; 

5. that higher education shall be equally accessible to 
= on the basis of merit and thall be made progressively 

ree; 

6. that fundamental education for those persons who 
have not received or completed the whole period of their 
primary education shall be encouraged as far as possible; 

7. that education shall encourage the full development 
of the human personality, the strengthening of respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms and the sup- 
pression of all incitement to racial and other hatred. It 
shall promote understanding, tolerance and friendship 
among all nations, racial, ethnic or religious groups, and 
shall further the activities of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of peace and enable all persons to participate 
effectively in a free society; 

8. the obligations of States to establish a system of free 
and compulsory primary education shall not be deemed 
incompatible with the liberty of parents to choose for their 
children schools other than those established by the State 
which conform to minimum standards laid down by the 
State; 

9. in the exercise of any functions which the ‘State 
assumes in the field of education it shall have respect 
for the liberty of parents to ensure the religious educa- 
tion of their children in conformity with their own con- 
victions. 

Article 29 


Each State party to the Covenant which, at the time of 
becoming a party to this Covenant, has not been able to 
secure in its metropolitan territory or other territories 
under its jurisdiction compulsory primary education, free 
of charge, undertakes, within two years, to work out and 
adopt a detailed plan of action for the progressive im- 
plementation, within a reasonable number of years, to be 
fixed in the plan, of the principle of compulsory primary 
education free of charge for all. 


Article 30 


The States parties to the Covenant undertake to en- 
courage by all appropriate means the conservation, the 
development and the diffusion of science and culture. 

They recognize that it is one of their principal aims to 
ensure conditions which will permit everyone: 

1. to take part in cultural life; 
2. to enjoy the benefits of scientific progress and its 
applications. 
Article 31 


The States parties to the Covenant recognize the equal 
right of men and women to the enjoyment of all economic, 
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social and cultural rights, and particularly of those set 
forth in this Covenant. 


Article 32 


The States Parties to the Covenant recognize that in 
the enjoyment of those rights provided by the State in 
conformity with this Part of the Covenant, the State may 
subject such rights only to such limitations as are deter- 
mined by law only in so far as this may be compatible 
with the nature of these rights and solely for the purpose 
of promoting the general welfare in a democratic society. 


PART IV 


[The implementation machinery set forth in this Part 
of the Covenant was initially drafted by the Commission 
at its March-May 1950 session with respeet to the civil 
and political rights in Parts I and II. Due to the lack 
of time at its April-May 1951 session, the Commission 
did not decide whether this implementation machinery 
should also apply to the economic, social and cultural 
rights in Part III. The discussions in the April-May 
1951 session indicated, however, wide sentiment in the 
Commission against the applicability of this Part of the 
Covenant to the economic, social and cultural rights.] 


Article 33 


1. With a view to the implementation of the provisions 
of the Iaternational Covenant on Human Rights, there 
shall be set up a Human Rights Committee, hereinafter 
referred to as “the Committee”, composed of nine members 
with the functions hereinafter provided. 

2. The Committee shall be composed of nationals of 
the States Parties to the Covenant who shall be persons 
of high moral standing and recognized competence in the 
field of human rights, consideration being given to the 
usefulness of the participation of some persons having 
a judicial or legal experience. 

3. The members of the Committee shall be elected and 
shall serve in their personal capacities. 


Article 34 


1. The members of the Committee shall be elected from 
a list of persons possessing the qualifications prescribed 
in Article 33 and specially nominated for that purpose by 
the States Parties to the Covenant. 

2. Each State shall nominate at least two and not more 
than four persons. These persons may be nationals of 
the nominating State or of any other State Party to the 
Covenant. 

3. Nominations shall remain valid until new nomina- 
tions are made for the purpose of the next election under 
Article 39. A person shall be eligible to be renominated. 


Article 35 


At least three months before the date of each election 
to the Committee, the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall address a written request to the States Par- 
ties to the Covenant inviting them, if they have not already 
submitted their nominations, to submit them within two 
months. 

Article 36 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall pre 
pare a list in alphabetical order of all the persons thus 
nominated, and submit it to the International Court of 
Justice and to the States Parties to the Covenant. 


Article 37 


1. The Secretary-General of the United Nations, on 
behalf of the States Parties to the Covenant, shall request 
the International Court of Justice to elect the members of 
the Committee from the list referred to in Article 36 and 
in accordance with the conditions set out below. 

2. On receipt of the list from the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, the President of the International 
Court of Justice shall fix the time of elections for mem- 
bers of the Committee. 
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Article 38 


1. No more than one national of any State may be a 
member of the Committee at any time. 

2. In the election of the Committee consideration shall 
be given to equitable geographical distribution of mem- 
bership and to the representation of the main forms of 
civilization. 

The persons elected shall be those who obtain the largest 
number of votes and an absolute majority of the votes 
of all the members of the Court. 

8. The quorum of nine laid down in Article 25, para- 
graph 3, of the Statute of the Court shall apply for the 
holding of the elections by the Court. 


Article 39 


The members of the Committee shall be elected for a 
term of five years and be eligible for re-election. How- 
ever, the terms of five of the members elected at the first 
election shall expire at the end of two years. Immedi- 
ately after the first election the names of the members 
whose terms expire at the end of the initial period of 
two years shall be chosen by lot by the President of the 
International Court of Justice. 


Article 40 


1. Should a vacancy arise, the provisions of Articles 35, 
36, 37 and 38 shall apply to the election. 

2. A member of the Committee elected to fill a vacancy 
shall, if his predecessor’s term of office has not expired, 
hold office for the remainder of that term. 


Article 41 


A member of the Committee shall remain in office until 
his successor has been elected; but if the Committee has, 
prior to the election of his successor, begun to consider 
a case, he shall continue to act in that case, and his suc- 
cessor shall not act in that case. 


Article 42 


The resignation of a member of the Committee shall be 
addressed to the Chairman of the Committee through the 
Secretary of the Committee who shall immediately notify 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations and the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. 


Article 43 


The members of the Committee and the Secretary, when 
engaged on the business of the Committee, shall enjoy 
diplomatic privileges and immunities. 


Article 44 


1. The Secretary of the Committee shall be appointed 
by the International Court of Justice from a list of three 
names submitted by the Committee. 

2. The candidate obtaining the largest number of votes 
and an absolute majority of the votes of all the members 
of the Court shall be declared elected. 

3. The quorum of nine laid down in Article 25, para- 
graph 3, of the Statute of the Court shall apply for the 
holding of the election by the Court. 


Article 45 
The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall con- 
vene the initial meeting of the Committee at the Head- 
quarters of the United Nations. 
Article 46 
The Committee shall, at its initial meeting, elect its 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman for the period of one year. 
Article 47 


The Committee shall establish its own rules of proce- 
dure, but these rules shall provide that: 
(a) Seven members shall constitute a quorum; 
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(b) The work of the Committee shall proceed by a 
majority vote of the members present; in the event of 
an equality of votes the Chairman shall have a casting 
vote ; 

(c) All States parties to the Covenant having an 
interest in any matter referred to the Committee under 
Article 52 shall have the right to make submissions to the 
Committee in writing. 

The States referred to in Article 52 shall further have 
the right to be represented at the hearings of the Com- 
mittee and to make submissions orally. 

(ad) The Committee shall hold hearings and other 
meetings in closed session. 


Article 48 


1. After its initial meeting the Committee shall meet 
(a) at such times as it deems necessary ; 
(b) when any matter is referred to it under Article 
52; 
(ce) when convened by its Chairman or at the request 
of not less than five of its members. 
2. The Committee shall meet at the permanent head- 
quarters of the United Nations or at Geneva. 


Article 49 


The Secretary of the Com:aittee shall attend its meet- 
ings, make all necessary arrangements, in accordance 
with the Committee’s instructions, for the preparation 
and conduct of the work, and carry out any other duties 
assigned to him by the Committee. 


Article 50 


The members and the Secretary of the Committee shall 
receive emoluments commensurate with the importance 
and responsibilities of their office. 


Article 51 


Yhe Secretary-General of the United Nations shall pro- 
vide the necessary staff and facilities for the Committee 
and its members. 


Article 52 


1. If a State Party to the Covenant considers that 
another State Party is not giving effect to a provision 
of the Covenant, it may, by written communication, bring 
the matter to the attention of that State. Within three 
months after the receipt of the communication, the re- 
ceiving State shall afford the communicating State an 
explanation or statement in writing concerning the matter, 
which should include, to the extent possible and pertinent, 
references to domestic procedures and remedies taken or 
pending, or available in the matter. 

2. If the matter is not adjusted to the satisfaction of 
both Parties within six months after the receipt by the 
receiving State of the initial communication, either State 
shall have the right to refer the matter to the Committee, 
by notice given to the Secretary of the Committee and to 
the other State. 

3. Subject to the provisions of Article 54 below, in 
serious cases, where human life is endangered the Com- 
mittee may, at the request of a State Party to the Cove- 
nant referred to in paragraph 1 of this Article, deal forth- 
with with the case on receipt of the initial communication 
and after notifying the State concerned. 


Article 53 


The Committee shall deal with any matter referred to 
it under Article 52 save that it shall have no power to 
deal with any matter, 

(a) for which any organ or specialized agency of the 
United Nations competent to do so has established a spe- 
cial procedure by which the States concerned are gov- 
erned ; or 

(b) with which the International Court of Justice is 
seized other than by virtue of Article ... of the present 
Covenant. 
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Article 54 


Normally, the Committee shall deal with a matter re- 
ferred to it only if available domestic remedies have been 
invoked and exhausted in the case. This shall not be 
the rule where the application of the remedies is un- 
reasonably prolonged. 

Article 55 


In any matter referred to it the Committee may call 
upon the States concerned to supply any relevant 
information. 

Article 56 


The Committee may recommend to the Economic and 
Social Council that the Council request the International 
Court of Justice to give an advisory opinion on any legal 
question connected with a matter of which the Committee 
is seized. 

Article 57 


1. Subject to the provisions of Article 54, the Commit- 
tee shall ascertain the facts and make available its good 
offices to the States concerned with a view to a friendly 
solution of the matter on the basis of respect for human 
rights as recognized in this Covenant. 

2. The Committee shall, in every case and in no event 
later than eighteen months after the date of receipt of 
the notice under Article 52, draw up a report which will 
be sent to the States concerned and then communicated 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations for publi- 
cation. The Committee shall complete its report as 
promptly as possible, particularly when requested by one 
of the States Parties where human life in endangered. 

8. If a solution within the terms of paragraph 1 of this 
article is reached the Committee shall confine its report 
to a brief statement of the facts and of the solution 
reached. If such a solution is not reached, the Com- 
mittee shall state in its report its conclusion on the facts 
and attach thereto the statements made by the parties 
to the case. 

Article 58 


The Committee shall submit to the General Assembly, 
through the Secretary-General, an annual report of its 


activities. 
Article 59 


The States Parties to this Covenant agree not to submit, 
by way of petition, to the International Court of Justice, 
except by special agreement, any dispute arising out of 
the interpretation or application of the Covenant in a 
matter within the competence of the Committee. 


PART V 


[The implementation provisions set forth in this Part of 
the Covenant were drafted by the Commission at its April- 
May 1951 session with respect to the economic, social and 
cultural rights in Part III. The Commission left open 
the question whether these implementation provisions 
should also apply to the civil and political rights in Parts 
I and II. Sentiment in the Commission was divided on 
this issue. ] 
Article 60 

The States Parties to this Covenant undertake to sub- 
mit reports concerning progress made in achieving the ob- 
servance of these rights in « :formity with the following 
articles and the recommendations which the General As- 
sembly and the Economic and Social Council, in the exer- 
cise of their general responsibility may make to all the 
Members of the United Nations. 


Article 61 


1. The States Parties shall furnish their reports in 
stages, in accordance with a programme to be established 
by the Economic and Social Council after consultation 
with the States Parties to this Covenant and the special- 
ized agencies concerned. 
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2. Reports may indicate factors and difficulties affecting 
the degree of fulfillment of obligations under this part 
of the Covenant. 

3. Where relevant information has already previously 
been furnished to the United Nations or to any specialized 
agency, the action required by this Article may take the 
form of a precise reference to the information so fur- 
nished. 

Article 62 


Pursuant to its responsibilities under the Charter in 
the field of human rights, the Economic and Social Council 
shall make special arrangements with the specialized 
agencies in respect to their reporting to it on the progress 
made in achieving the observance of the provisions of this 
part of the Covenant falling within their competence. 
These reports shall include particulars of decisions and 
recommendations on such implementation adopted by their 
competent organs. 

Article 63 


The Economic and Social Council shall transmit to the 
Commission on Human Rights for study and recommenda- 
tion the reports concerning human rights submitted by 
States, and these concerning human rights submitted by 
the competent specialized agencies. 


Article 64 


The States Parties directly concerned and the special- 
ized agencies may submit comments to the Economic and 
Social Council on the report of the Commission on Human 
Rights. 

Article 65 


The Economic and Social Council may submit from time 
to time to the General Assembly, with its own reports, 
reports summarizing the information made available by 
the States Parties to the Covenant directly to the Secre- 
tary-General and by the specialized agencies under Article 

. . indicating the progress made in achieving general 
observance of these rights. 


Article 66 


The Economie and Social Council may submit to the 
Technical Assistance Board or to any other appropriate 
international organ the findings contained in the report 
of the Commission on Human Rights which may assist 
such organs in deciding each within its competence, on 
the advisability of international measures likely to con- 
tribute to the progressive implementation of this Cove- 
nant. 

Article 67 


The States Parties to the Covenant agree that inter- 
national action for the achievement of these rights in- 
cludes such methods as conventions, recommendations, 
technical assistance, regional and technical meetings and 
studies with governments. 


Article 68 


Unless otherwise decided by the Commission on Human 
Rights or by the Economic and Social Council or requested 
by the State directly concerned, the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations shall arrange for the publication 
of the report of the Commission on Human Rights, or 
reports presented to the Council by specialized agencies 
as well as of all decisions and recommendations reached 
by the Economic and Social Council. 


Article 69 


Nothing in this Covenant shall be interpreted as im- 
pairing the provisions of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and of the Constitutions of the specialized agencies, 
which define the respective responsibilities of the vari- 
ous organs of the United Nations and of the specialized 
agencies in regard to the matters dealt with in this 
Covenant. 
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PART VI 


Article 70 


1. This Covenant shall be open for signature and ratifi- 
cation or accession on behalf of any State Member of 
the United Nations or of any non-member State to which 
an invitation has been extended by the General Assembly. 

2. Ratification of or accession to this Covenant shall 
be effected by the deposit of an instrument of ratification 
or accession with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, and as soon as twenty States have deposited 
such instruments, the Covenant shall come into force 
among them. As regards any State which ratifies or ac- 
cedes thereafter the Covenant shall come into force on 
the date of the deposit of its instrument of ratification 
or accession. 

8. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
inform all Members of the United Nations, and other 
States which have signed or acceded, of the deposit of 
each instrument of ratification or accession. 


Article 71 


[The consideration of this article was postponed. The 
United States proposed the following language for this 
article in the Commission in 1950: 

“In the case of a Federal State, the following provisions 
shall apply: 

(a) With respect to any articles of this Covenant 
which are determined in accordance with the constitu- 
tional processes of that State to be appropriate in whole 
or in part for federal action, the obligations of the federal 
government shall to this extent be the same as those of 
parties which are not Federal States ; 

(b) With respect to articles which are determined in 
accordance with the constitutional processes of that State 
to be appropriate in whole or in part for action by the 
constitutent states, provinces or cantons, the federal 
government shall bring such articles, with favorable 
recommendation, to the notice of the appropriate authori- 
ties of the states, provinces or cantons at the earliest 
possible moment.”’] 

Article 72 


[Adopted by General Assembly at its 1950 session] 


The provisions of the present Covenant shall extend to 
or be applicable equally to a signatory metropolitan State 
and to all the territories, be they Non-Self-Governing, 
Trust, or Colonial Territories, which are being admin- 
istered or governed by such metropolitan State. 


Article 73 


1. Any State Party to the Covenant may propose an 
amendment and file it with the Secretary-General. The 
Secretary-General shall thereupon communicate the pro- 
posed amendment to the States Parties to the Covenant 
with a request that they notify him whether they favour 
a conference of States Parties for the purpose of consider- 
ing and voting upon the proposal. In the event that at 
least one third of the States favour such a conference the 
Secretary-General shall convene the conference under the 
auspices of the United Nations. Any amendment adopted 
by a majority of States present and voting at the con- 
ference shall be submitted to the General Assembly for 
approval. 

2. Such amendments shall come into force when they 
have been approved by the General Assembly and accepted 
by a two-thirds majority of the States Parties to the 
Covenant in accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional processes. 

3. When such amendments come into force they shall be 
binding on these Parties which have accepted them, other 
Parties being still bound by the provisions of the Covenant 
and any earlier amendment which they have accepted. 


© Mr. Simsarian is assistant officer in charge 
of United Nations and Human Rights Affairs and 
also adviser to the United States representative on 
the Commission on Human Rights. 
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United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


General Assembly 


I. Plans for the Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea; 
II. Assistance to Palestine Refugees. Report of the 
Negotiating Committee on Contributions to Pro- 
grammes of Relief and Rehabilitation. A/1769, 
January 26, 1951. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Resolutions of the International Law Association Con- 
cerning Nationality and Statelessness, the Develop- 
ment and Codification of International Law, and 
the Illegal Use of Force. A/1785, March 6, 1951. 
45 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine. 
Ninth Progress Report. A/1793, March 22, 1951. 3 
pp. mimeo. 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 27 March 1951 from the Acting Chief of 
Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization to the 
Secretary-General Transmitting an Interim Report 
on the Status of Operations in the Syrian-Israel 
Mixed Armistice Commission. 8/2067, April 4, 1951. 
12 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 10 April 1951 from the Acting Chief of Staff 
of the Truce Supervision Organization to the Secre- 
tary-General Transmitting an Interim Report on the 
Status of Operations in the Syrian-Israel Mixed Ar- 
mistice Commission. S/2084, April 12, 1951. 18 pp. 
mimeo. 

Cablegram Dated 12 April 1951 from the Acting Chief of 
Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization Ad- 
dressed to the President of the Security Council 
Transmitting a Report covering the Period 11-12 
April 1951. S/2088, April 13, 1951. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 16 April 1951 from the Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Israel to the United Nations Addressed 
to the President of the Security Council. S/2089, 
April 16, 1951. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 3 April 1951 from the United Nations Com- 
mission for Indonesia to the President of the Security 
Council Transmitting a Report on the Commission’s 
Activities Since the Transfer of Sovereignty. S/2087, 
April 13, 1951. 82 pp. mimeo. 

Cablegram Dated 24 April 1951 from the Acting Chief of 
Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization to the 
Secretary-General Transmitting a Report Covering 
the Period 18-24 April 1951. §/2101, April 24, 1951. 
2 pp. mimeo. 


Department of Public Information 
Research Section 3 


The International Law Commission. Background Paper 
No. 64. ST/DPI/SER.A/64, February 14, 1951. 31 
pp. mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
-~ consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 

tates. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an Offi- 
cial Records series for the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission, which in- 
cludes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and reports 
of the various commissions and committees. Publications 
in the Official Records series will not be listed in this 
department as heretofore, but information on securing 
subscriptions to the series may be obtained from the 
International Documents Service. 
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Promulgating a Mutual Security Program 


STATEMENT BY JAMES E. WEBB 
UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE! 


While you sit comfortably before your tele- 
vision, at this evening hour, it is already dawn of 
tomorrow, Saturday, June 9, in far-off Iran—5,000 
miles from you and me. And, in a short time now. 
your Ambassador, Henry Grady, a distinguishe 
California businessman, will go to his office at the 
United States Embassy in the capital city of that 
country. He will find there a message from your 
State Department at Washington which will tell 
him the important things he needs to know about 
happenings all over the world. He will also find 
instructions based on the best judgment of all the 
departments of your Government as to the things 
he should do to make known to the Iranian Gov- 
ernment, and to have considered, the concern we 
all feel over the serious crisis that has developed 
in that country. 

Now, it is important to remember that the pres- 
ent acute situation arises from the decision of the 
Iranian Government to nationalize its oil fields in 
spite of certain contractual obligations which are 
felt to be infringed by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany and by the Government of the United 
Kingdom. 

From the standpoint of the United States, we 
must bear in mind that even though this situation 
is fraught with great danger to peace, which affects 
the whole world, it is primarily a situation for 
negotiation between Iran and the United King- 
dom. The position your Government has taken is 
that everyone concerned must be as level-headed 
as possible and stretch every point to preserve 
peace. We must not interfere in the internal 
affairs of Iran or in the details of the controversy, 
but we have an obligation to make known to both 
the British and the Iranians our concern about 
this situation and to urge that they both approach 
the problem in a spirit of moderation. 

In carrying out this decision of your Govern- 
ment, Ambassador Grady tomorrow will, I hope, 
play a part in helping to work out a solution based 
on patience and good faith. About the time you 
finish your breakfast tomorrow morning, it will 

1This statement and the one made by Ambassador 


Cowen were made over an NBC-TV program on June 8 
and released to the press on the same date. 
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be twilight in Iran, and he will have completed 
another day’s work. After he leaves his office, 
his staff in the Embassy, including perhaps some- 
one from your home town, will work on into the 
night getting off to the State Department an esti- 
mate of progress made and suggestions for future 
action. 

On the other side of the world is another crisis 
area—Korea—and your Ambassador there, John 
J. Muccio, from Rhode Island, with his staff at the 
United States Embassy, is dealing with a whole 
cluster of problems which are quite different from 
those faced in Iran. The instructions which will 
go out to Ambassador Muccio tonight through the 
State Department are also based on the best judg- 
ment of all the departments of your Government 
and are based on policies which are quite clear. I 
know you are asking, “How long will the fighting 
go on, and what about these rumors of peace 
negotiations?” Let me set the record straight. 
We have received no peace feelers from the Com- 
munists. 

One of the most important things about Korea 
is that we and the other free nations are carrying 
on this fight in partnership. Aggression has been 
stopped in its tracks. It has been stopped not 
by one nation, but by the United Nations—by 
collective action for collective security. Of course, 
we are at all times looking to find a way to end the 
Korean fighting. When it ends, the next step is 
the long-term United Nations’ objective of estab- 
lishing a united, free, and independent Korea. 
We have made it clear that we believe this can be 
accomplished by peaceful means if the fighting is 
stopped. 

Meantime, there are problems in other parts 
of the world. The French and Vietnamese are 
valiantly fighting the Communists in Indochina 
in a major conflict. The British have thousands 
of troops in Malaya fighting the Communists 
there. And there are continuing threats by the 
forces of international communism all along the 
periphery of the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
You know the trouble spots—Berlin, Western Ger- 
many, Yugoslavia, Greece, and soon. The threat 
of Communist aggression is seen everywhere. 
And our answer, together with other free nations, 
is collective action for collective security. 
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Our first job within our collective security sys- 
tem is to rebuild our military power. And we are 
already taking the actions required. The second 
job is to harness our power with that of other free 
nations. We have laid a good foundation through 
the Marshall Plan, Military Assistance, and the 
Point 4 Program. 

The means of going forward from where we 
are is a program the President has called the 
Mutual Security Program. He has submitted this 
to the Congress and requested an authorization of 
81% billion dollars. This program includes many 
different things. By it, we will provide arms to 
free countries; we will give them some of the 
things they need to produce arms; we will share 
with them our vast store of technical know-how; 
we will provide economic help to some countries 
to achieve internal stability. We will keep on 
cooperating with underdeveloped ccuntries whose 
peoples will be ripe for Communist promises if 
they have no hope for a better future. 

Now this is not just a one-way street. It is not 
all give by the United States and all take by our 
friends abroad. They are making their contribu- 
tion, too. Through this program, we are taking 
out insurance—insurance for the collective se- 
curity we must have to keep our freedom. 

We and our allies have the capacity to create 
the strength we need. We have the raw materials. 
We have the know-how, we have the manpower, 
we have the spiritual resources, and we have the 
determination. It is going to take our best effort. 

If we carry out these policies we can face the 
future with confidence. Our strength and our 
partnership with other nations can have a tre- 
mendous impact to preserve the peace. 


STATEMENT BY MYRON M. COWEN 
AMBASSADOR TO THE PHILIPPINES 


As a result of 50 years of American tutelage 
and out of loyalty to and affection for the United 
States, the Philippines unfalteringly stood by us 
when Japan embarked on its program to conquer 
Asia. The surrender of Japan found the Philip- 
pines destroyed and laid waste to an extent which 
has happened to few countries in modern history, 
and of which few Americans can even begin to 
conceive. Against this background of death and 
destruction, the United States, in compliance with 
its undertakings, transferred sovereignty to the 
Philippines on July 4, 1946, and agreed to assist 
in its rehabilitation. It was to be expected that 
the first 5 years of Philippine independence would 
encounter the most serious difficulties, particularly 
in view of the growing menace of the international 
Communist conspiracy. 
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We should remember that the end of hostilities 
found the Philippines stripped of all producer and 
consumer goods. It will still take many long 
years to replace what was destroyed. It 1s diffi- 
cult for us to realize what this meant to the econ- 
omy of the country. Among other things, it 
meant spending its dollar resources in order to 
acquire once more the tools to produce wealth. 

During this period, the Philippine economy was 
of course unable to produce enough to pay for 
necessary imports that it had to buy. The Phil- 
ippine Government itself realized the danger of 
its position when its dollar reserves during 1949 
decreased from 400 million to 248 million dollars. 
To remedy this situation the Philippine Govern- 
ment imposed the most stringent import regula- 
tions with the result that its reserves are now 
back to the 400 million-dollar level. In addition, 
improved collection of taxes and the imposition of 
new taxes in the face of serious political opposi- 
tion give us confidence that the Philippine budget 
will be balanced this year. 

And lastly, Philippine production, particularly 
of such strategic and important commodities as 
copra, abaca, sugar, lumber, and minerals is now 
encouragingly close to the prewar level. I main- 
tain that, in view of the obstacles which had to 
be overcome and those which still remain, the 
record of Philippine self-help and American as- 
sistance isa good one. The purpose of the United 
States now is to extend the assistance necessary to 
preserve and extend the gains which have been 
made. 

Last year, the Bell Mission made a most excel- 
lent survey and made recommendations for the 
improvement of the Philippine economy. The 
recommendations of the Bell Mission are now in 
process of implementation, both by the Philip- 
pines and by the United States. 

With American military assistance, the rejuve- 
nated Philippine armed forces are now making 
significant inroads on the strength and capabilities 
of the Communist-dominated Huk movement. The 
eee of the Seventh Fleet in Philippine waters 

as contributed significantly to Philippine morale. 
American naval and air bases are being expanded. 

These specific measures are giving the Philip- 
pine people confidence that President Truman and 
the Secretary of State have meant exactly what 
they said when they categorically stated publicly 
that the United States would never tolerate ag- 
gression against the Philippines. 

Philippine efforts at self-improvement and of 
cooperation with the free world persuade me that 
the Philippines is convinced the United States, as 
in the past, will keep its pledged faith. Philippine 
troops have been fighting alongside our boys in 
United Nations forces in Korea since last summer. 
In return, we can know that in Asia we have no 
more devoted or staunch friend and ally. 
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Fulfillment of U.S. Pledge to the Philippines 


Statement by Myron M. Cowen 
American Ambassador to the Philippines 


[Released to the press June 15] 


I should like to give you a progress report on 
developments in the Philippines and our relations 
with that gallant ally of ours. As a result of 50 
years of American tutelage and out of loyalty to 
and affection for the United States, the Philip- 
_ unfalteringly stood by us when Japan em- 

arked on its program to conquer Asia. The sur- 
render of Japan found the Philippines destroyed 
and laid waste to an extent which has happened 
to few countries in niodern history, and of which 
few Americans can even begin to conceive. 

Against this background of death and destruc- 
tion, the United States, in compliance with its 
undertakings transferred sovereignty to the Phil- 
ippines on July 4, 1946, and agreed to assist in 
its rehabilitation. It was to be expected that the 
first 5 years of Philippine independence would 
encounter the most serious difficulties, particularly, 
in view of the growing menace of the international 
Communist conspiracy. 

Altogether too much is heard in this country of 
what is wrong in the Philippines, and I would 
be less than fair to our Filipino friends if I denied 
that there is much wrong. Far more important, 
however, is that there is much that is right and, 
in all honesty, I can tell you that I am supremely 
confident the Philippines is well on the way to 
justifying the confidence we have placed in it. 

Because of misleading publicity, I suspect that 
the first and automatic reaction of the average 
American when he thinks of the Philippines 1s, 
“What happened to the 2 billion dollars the United 
States gave the Philippines?” 

I believe this is as good a time as any to dispel 
once and for all the misconceptions about this 
2 billion dollars worth of American aid. The best 
way to do it is to show what the United States 
has done and what this 2 billion dollars really 
consists of. 

In the first place, the United States paid out 400 
million dollars for private war damage claims, of 
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which the majority were in amounts of less than 
500 dollars each, and for the reconstruction of 
public buildings. At the same time, the United 
States spent roughly 118 million dollars in the 
reconstruction of such essential public services as 
roads and bridges, ports and harbors, public 
health, fisheries, weather services, coast surveys, 
interisland shipping, and civil air facilities. 

Another category of American payments during 
the first 5 years of independence fell into a more 
strictly military category. An amount of 822 
million dollars was paid out by the American 
armed forces as back pay for Philippine armed 
forces, civilian claims against the military, civil 
relief, redemption of the guerrilla currency, miss- 
ing persons benefits, and other items for military 
pay and construction materials and services. 

The Veterans Administration paid out 181 mil- 
lion dollars as compensation to Filipino veterans. 

An arrangement was also made to transfer sur- 
plus property estimated at a fair value of 100 mil- 
lien dollars. Other kinds of equipment and mate- 
rial and technical assistance to the amount of 200 
million dollars were also made available. 

The foregoing adds up to a dollar value of less 
than 1.9 billion but it should be noted that it was 
all in the form of goods and services and payments 
to individuals. Not a single centavo of this total 
was paid to the Philippine Government in cash. 
The only direct financial aid has been an RFC 
budgetary loan of 60 million dollars and 89.5 mil- 
lion dollars of processing and excise taxes which 
the United States had collected on behalf of the 
Philippine Commonwealth. 

Two billion dollars can be made to sound like a 
lot of aid if you interpret it to suit your own pur- 
poses. Honest analysis makes it look like some- 
thing else. It is true that what the United States 
has done for the Philippines did make available to 
it substantial amounts of United States dollar ex- 
change, much of which could undoubtedly have 
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been spent more wisely than it was. We should 
remember, however, that the end of hostilities 
found the che «pac stripped of all consumer 
goods. It will still take many long years to replace 
what was destroyed. 

The Philippine Government itself realized the 
danger of its position when its dollar reserves, dur- 
ing 1949, decreased from 400 million dollars to 
248 million dollars. To remedy this situation the 
Philippine Government imposed the most strin- 
gent import regulations with the result that its 
reserves are now back to the 400 million dollars 
level. In addition, improved collection of taxes 
and the imposition of new taxes in the face of 
serious political opposition give us confidence that 
the Philippine budget will be balanced this year. 

And lastly, Philippine production, particularly 
of such strategic and important commodities as 
copra, abaca, sugar, lumber, and minerals is now 
encouragingly close to the prewar level. I main- 
tain that in view of the obstacles which had to be 
overcome and those which still remain, the record 
of Philippine self-help and American assistance is 
a good one. The purpose of the United States 
now is to extend the assistance necessary to pre- 
serve and extend the gains which have been made. 

Last year the Bell Mission made a most excellent 
survey and made recommendations for the im- 
provement of the Philippine economy. Pursuant 
to the Quirino-Foster agreement, recommenda- 
tions of the Bell Mission are now in process of 
implementation, both by the Philippines and by 
the United States. 

With American military assistance, the rejuve- 
nated Philippine armed forces are now making 
significant inroads on the strength and capabilities 
of the Communist-dominated Huk movement. The 
epee of the Seventh Fleet in Philippine waters 
1as contributed significantly to Philippine morale. 
American naval and air bases are being expanded. 
These specific measures are giving the Philippine 

eople confidence that President Truman and the 
Secretary of State have meant exactly what they 
said when they categorically stated publicly that 
the United States would never tolerate aggression 
against the Philippines. 

Philippine efforts at self-improvement and of 
cooperation with the free world (for example, the 
spendid showing of Filipino troops in Korea) per- 
suade me that the Philippines is convinced the 
United States, as in the past, will keep its pledged 
faith. In return we can know that in Asia we 
have no more devoted or staunch friend and ally. 


Consular; Offices 


The combined American consulate and USIE Mission 
at Bari, Italy was officially opened to the public on April 
19, 1951. 

The American Legation at Vientiane, Laos was opened 
to the public on May 16, 1951. 
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Ambassador Griffis Claims 
Misinterpretation of Remarks 
[Released to the press June 15] 


The Department’s attention has been brought to 
interpretations placed on reported remarks of Am- 
bassador Stanton Griffis during the course of a 
press conference held in Barcelona, Spain, on Ma 
7. The United States Ambassador to Spain is al- 
leged to have implied that he held out no hope of 
the people now in slavery in satellite countries 
ever again regaining their freedom. 

After communicating with Ambassador Griffis 
at Madrid, the Department wishes to make em- 
phatically clear that the interpretation placed on 
the Ambassador’s remarks has no validity what- 
soever. The constantly reiterated policy of this 
Government is the desire to see established in the 
countries of Eastern Europe independent and 
democratic governments freely responsive to the 
will of the people concerned, and the United States 
Government regards these peoples themselves as 
being deeply devoted to the ideals of personal free- 
dom and national independence. On May 3, 1951, 
on the occasion of the 160th anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution, President Truman, in a mes- 
sage to the Polish people carried by the Voice of 
America bespoke the confidence of this Govern- 
ment in the will of the Polish people ultimately to 
regain their freedom when he said in part: 

For more than a century and a half, in bondage and in 
freedom, Poles have commemorated May 3 as the symbol 
of their unflagging devotion to human rights and of their 
indomitable resistance to foreign oppression. The Con- 
stitution of May 3 has an additional meaning for Ameri- 
cans because it was brilliantly defended against the for- 
eign invader by Tadeusz Kosciuszko, a hero of our own 
war for independence. 

At the Barcelona press conference of May 7, 
questions and answers were handled through an 
interpreter. Correspondents asked questions in 
Spanish. Ambassador Griffis replied in English. 
During the course of the conference, Mr. Griffis, 
who has also served as United States Ambassador 
to Poland, was asked his opinion of the relative 
freedom of the average citizen behind the iron cur- 
tain. The Ambassador replied that peoples be- 
hind the curtain had relatively little control over 
their governments which were subservient to the 
will of Moscow. He added that in Poland, for ex- 
ample, present Russian domination was attempt- 
ing to crush the Polish spirit of independence. 

The Ambassador was then asked his opinion of 
the situation in the event of an understanding 
between the Soviet Union and the United States. 
He replied that, as puppet governments, existing 
regimes behind the curtain would continue to fol- 
low the orders of Moscow. 

In both responses, the Ambassador emphasized 
that he was speaking of the Soviet-controlled gov- 
ernments of these countries, and not of the peoples 
themselves. This emphasis, however, was not 
made in the reports carried in the Spanish press. 
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In certain quarters, reports of the Ambassador’s 
alleged remarks have been interpreted as indicat- 
ing that he had abandoned hope that peoples now 
under Soviet bondage will regain their independ- 
ence. Ambassador Griffis has informed the De- 
partment that at no time did he express or imply 
any such opinion. The Ambassador wishes to 
make clear that he fully shares the friendly in- 
terest and sympathetic understanding of the 
people of the United States in sustaining the spirit 
of the peoples bebind the iron curtain. 


Mr. Dulles Reports on Tripartite 
Views on Japanese Treaty 


[Released to the press by the White House June 15] 


John Foster Dulles, accompanied by Secretary 
Acheson, reported to the President on the results 
of the visit of the Japanese Peace Mission to Great 
Britain and France, from which he returned this 
morning. 

His report covered the talks with the officials of 


the French Foreign Office which had enabled the . 


Foreign Office publicly to announce that there 
were no differences between the two countries as 
regards all the questions of principle involved in 
the preparation of the peace treaty. 

Mr. Dulles also reported fully on the full ex- 
changes of views which he had with representa- 
tives of the British Government, including the 
Prime Minister, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Pres- 
oo of the Board of Trade, and the Minister of 

state. 

These talks resulted yesterday in full agreement 
between Mr. Dulles and Mr. Morrison on the draft 
treaty and all other main problems outstanding. 
This agreement is subject to governmental con- 
firmations. 

Mr. Dulles pointed out that although there had 
been initially considerable differences of opinion 
on important matters, these had all been cleared 
away, as a result of the better understanding of the 
facts and the reasoning which underlay the atti- 
tudes of the two Governments. The agreement 
reached did not require any compromise of prin- 
ciple by anyone, but represents free agreement 
based upon mutual understanding and community 
of purpose. 

The President expressed gratification at the 
progress which had been made and the enlarge- 
ment of the area of agreement in relation to the 
prompt conclusion of a fair and just Japanese 
peace treaty. He expressed the view that this 
progress strikingly indicated the capacity of the 
free nations to work together and to prove that in 
matters of great moment they were able to unify 
on a basis of the free working of reason and judg- 
ment. 
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Missing Planes in Czechoslovakia 


[Released to the press June 15] 


The United States Air Force has issued a re- 
lease on June 15, concerning two United States 
jet fighter planes which have been missing since 
they became lost on June 8 while on a normal train- 
ing mission over the United States zone of Ger- 
many. Reliable reports have been received that 
the missing planes landed in Czechoslovakia. 

The United States Embassy at Praha immedi- 
ately upon receiving this information sent a note 
to the Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
informing the Czechoslovak authorities that the 

lanes were missing and requesting assistance in 
ocating them. The Embassy has pressed _repeat- 
edly with respect to both the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and the Ministry of Defense to obtain veri- 
fication that the planes landed in Czechoslovakia 
and has stressed the responsibility of the Czecho- 
slovak authorities to report the finding of lost 
planes. The only response has been an indication 
that the competent authorities had not yet replied 
to the request for investigating the of, belo uts 
of the two planes and the promise that these au- 
thorities would be pressed for a reply. 

No further word has been received from the 
Czechoslovak authorities. The United States Gov- 
ernment cannot comprehend this dilatory action 
and lack of cooperation on the part of the Czecho- 
slovak Government in dealing with the matter of 
lost aircraft and personnel. 


Soviet Repatriation Commission 
Leaves U.S. Zone of Austria 


[Released to the press June 9] 


The Department of State released today the 
following statement in connection with the expul- 
sion of the Soviet repatriation mission from the 
American zone in Austria. 


On May 25, 1951, Ambassador Donnelly addressed the 
following letter to the Soviet High Commissioner. 


DEAR GENERAL Svrripov: I have recently had occasion 
to review the correspondence between our two offices re- 
garding the Soviet Repatriation Mission in the United 
States Zone of Austria. I have also reviewed in some 
detail recent activities of the Mission, and my study has 
convinced me that their objectives have been largely 
achieved. I note that their initial purpose was to facili- 
tate the return of Soviet citizens freed by forces operating 
under the United States Command in the concluding 
phases of the war and in the immediate postwar period. 
These objectives have long since been fulfilled, and I 
perceive no reasonable justification for continuation of a 
permanent mission in the United States zone now that 
six years have elapsed since the end of the war. 

I am advised, for instance, that during 1950 only six 
voluntary cases of displaced persons of Soviet nationality 
were repatriated, and only one to date in 1951. This 
would indicate to me that the task of assisting individuals 
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displaced by the war to return to their homelands has 
been accomplished. Those who remain have had ample 
time in which to return, and no possible obstacle to their 
repatriation exists which could not have been overcome in 
that period of time. 

As evidenced by the repeated complaints by our respec- 
tive staffs, the prolonged and unfruitful maintenance of 
the Soviet Mission in the United States zone has proved 
a potential source of friction and misunderstanding both 
between our elements and among the Austrian population. 
By avoiding these tiresome incidents, its withdrawal would 
certainly contribute to better relationships between the 
United States and Soviet elements. Furthermore, the 
presence of the Mission provides a considerable burden 
to the United States military headquarters which is 
obliged to provide escort personnel and liaison service, 
quite aside from the question of furnishing quarters in 
an area where housing is acutely short. 

The United States Government considers that resettle- 
ment, repatriation, and integration into the local popula- 
tion have substantially reduced the displaced persons 
problem, and looks forward to an early solution to the 
entire question. Both the United States element and ap- 
propriate international agencies have found it possible 
to reduce their activities in this respect, and it seems 
logical that the Soviet element might likewise find it 
opportune to do so. I recall that the Soviet Repatriation 
Mission was withdrawn from the United States Zone of 
Germany nearly three years ago. 

I wish to make it clear that I would have no objection to 
individual trips to the United States zone to deal with 
specific repatriation cases, on much the same plan as 
United States Graves Registration activities are carried 
out in the Soviet zone. At the same time, I extend my 
assurance that any displaced person of Soviet nationality 
who elects to return to the U.S.S.R. is free to cross into the 
Soviet zone at any time. 

I trust that you will find this arrangement acceptable ; 
it would be convenient if the Soviet Repatriation Mis- 
sion were withdrawn from permanent residence by June 
8th when their present accreditation expires. 

Sincerely yours, 

Watrter J. DonNELLY, 
U.S. High Commissioner for Austria. 


On June 6, 1951, the Soviet High Commissioner 
réplied to the United States request of May 25 
for the withdrawal of the Soviet Repatriation 
Mission from the United States zone stating that 
he cannot agree with the United States proposal 
“since the activity of the mission to stay in the 
United States zone is determined not by an order 
of the United States authorities in Austria but by 
the agreement of the two Governments made on 
February 11, 1945.” The United States High 
Commissioner answered this letter immediately, 
stressing that the 1945 United States-Soviet Yalta 
pact has long since been fulfilled and is unrelated 
to existing conditions. The second American 
letter emphasized the absence of the necessity for 
a resident mission and repeated the invitation for 
individual trips to the United States zone to deal 
with specific repatriation cases on the same basis 
as United States Graves Registration activities 
are carried out in the Soviet zone. The second 
United States letter concluded by extending an 
offer of assistance in closing out the mission and 
insisting upon evacuation by June 8, as originally 
specified. 
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On June 8, 1951, the United States High Com- 
missioner received from General Sviridov a reply 
to his second letter again objecting to the termina, 
tion of the Soviet mission and stressing again the 
validity and application of the 1945 Yalta 
protocol. 

Ambassador Donnelly immediately dispatched 
a reply to this second Soviet letter reaffirming the 
United States position. The United States High 
Commissioner offered to discuss the applicability 
of the Yalta agreement but firmly insisted that the 
Soviet mission depart on June 8. 

The Soviet Repatriation Commission has left 
Salzburg for the Soviet zone. 


Sweden and Czechoslovakia Sign 
Torquay Protocol 
[Released to the press June 11] 


The United States Government has been notified 
by the headquarters of the United Nations that 
Sweden, on June 7, 1951, signed the Torquay 
Protocol to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade at New York. Czechoslovakia signed the 
protocol on June 8. 

The protocol provides that the United States 
and Sweden shall put into effect on July 7, the 
thirtieth day following signature by Sweden, the 
tariff concessions negotiated between the two 
countries at the recent conference at Torquay, 
England. These concessions are in addition to 
those exchanged between the two countries at 
Annecy, France, in 1949. 

Since the United States and Czechoslovakia did 
not negotiate any new concessions at Torquay, no 
changes in United States tariff rates will result 
from Czechoslovakia’s signature of the protocol. 

At Torquay, Sweden granted to the United 
States concession on 17 Swedish tariff items. On 
one item Sweden removed its import duty; on 
others it bound moderate rates of duty or duty-free 
treatment. On some items dutiable at specific 
rates, Sweden reserved the right to convert the 
duties to an ad valorem basis. 

Concessions negotiated by Sweden at Torquay 
with a number of countries other than the United 
States will, when put into effect, benefit additional 
United States exports to Sweden. 

Swedish concessions to the United States will 
apply to a variety of American products, in- 
cluding rubber, glass, and metal manufactures; 
machinery and appliances; newspapers and peri- 
odicals; and chemicals and miscellaneous products. 

Products on which United States concessions to 
Sweden at Torquay apply include X-ray appa- 
ratus and parts; tobacco machinery ; eas ingots, 
blooms, slabs, billets, bars, etc., valued at more than 
16¢ per pound; calculating machines and parts, 
electrical and other; table and kitchen articles of 
blown glass, valued at $3 or more each; and crude 
horseradish. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Four Power Meeting Proposed 
by U.S. to Soviet Union 


[Released to the press on June 15) 


Following is the text of the United States note to the 
Soviet Union regarding a proposed four-power meeting 
of Foreign Ministers. 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments 
to His Excellency the Foreign Minister of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and has the 
honor to refer to the current four-power negotia- 
tions in Paris. 

1. The United States Government communi- 
cated on May 31 to the Soviet Government a note 
designed to remove the deputies conference from 
the deadlock in which it has been for some weeks. 
To this end the United States Government pro- 
posed, together with the Governments of France 
and the United Kingdom, that a conference of 
Ministers should meet on the basis of whichever 
one of the three agenda which had been submitted 
to it the Soviet Government should prefer. 

The negative reply of the Soviet Government 
has put the deputies conference back to the point 
at which it was before May 31. 

The Soviet Government stated in its note of 
June 4 that in its view it would be inexpedient to 
interrupt the work of the conference. The United 
States Government took account of this recom- 
mendation. As a result the deputies have held 
further meetings. These meetings have shown 
— that it is impossible to make any progress. 
The Soviet representative in fact continues to 
make the meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
conditional on a demand which it knows to be 
unacceptable to the other delegates although the 
Soviet delegate has obtained satisfaction insofar 
as concerns the inclusion in the agenda of all the 
questions which the Soviet Government stated that 
it wished to have discussed in its notes leading up 
to the conference or in the proposals which it 
made for the agenda at the beginning of the 
conference. 

2. If the insistence of the Soviet Government 
on including in the agenda some mention of “the 
Atlantic Treaty and the American military bases” 
is to be explained by its desire thus to secure di- 
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rectly or indirectly a decision of the Ministers 
calling into question a treaty concluded by twelve 
powers for the purpose of ensuring their common 
defense and to which the U.S.S.R. is not a party 
it is clear that this insistence is entirely unj ustified 
since such a decision does not come within the 
competence of the meeting of Ministers. 

If on the other hand the purpose of the Soviet 
Government is solely to reserve the right of the 
Soviet Foreign Minister fully to give his inter- 
pretation of the causes and effects of international 
tension this insistence is unnecessary since it has 
been agreed that the agenda should contain a 
general heading which would permit each Min- 
ister to express his point of view on these matters. 

3. Considering that the further discussions be- 
tween the deputies on this question which the 
Soviet Government proposed in their note of June 
fourth have not advanced the prospect of agree- 
ment, the United States Government proposes that 
the Foreign Ministers of the four powers without 
further efforts by the deputies to complete an 
agreement on the agenda should meet on the basis 
of the large measure of agreement already reached 
by the deputies in Paris. Taking into account 
agenda B and the notes which have been exchanged 
between the Soviet Government and the other gov- 
ernments in which their respective points of view 
are recorded, the four Foreign Ministers should 
be able to proceed without delay to their task of 
seeking to reduce the existing tensions in Europe. 


Proposal on Television 
for Purposes of UNESCO 


[Adopted May 10, 1951] 
Proposal 


It is proposed that the U. S. National Commission pass 
the following resolution :-— 

Aware of the enormous potential of television for pur- 
poses consonant with the objectives of UNEsco here and 
abroad; and 

Considering the special responsibility of the U. S. 
National Commission, in view of the phenomenal devel- 
opment of the medium in this country, for keeping UNEsco 
informed of its technical progress and promoting its appli- 
cation to education, science, and culture, 
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The U. S. National Commission for UNEsco Authorizes: 
The establishment of a Panel on Television for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

1. To advise the National Commission on all appro- 
priate means for the use and development of television for 
purposes consonant with the objectives of UNEsco. 

2. To advise the National Commission on policies 
which it should recommend to UNgEsco for the development 
of television as a means of promoting the free flow of 
ideas, by word and image, including the international 
exchange of scripts, kinescopes and visual materials in 
UneEsco’s fields of interest. 

3. To advise National Commission organizations and 
affiliated bodies how to use television in attaining the 
objectives of UNesco in this country. 

4. To prepare for the consideration of the Executive 
Committee a statement of policy regarding the National 
Commission’s appropriate role in relation to possibilities 
of obtaining private financial support for experiments 
with, and production of, educational television programs 
to be utilized by either commercial or educational facilities, 
or both. 


Discussion 


There has been a phenomenal expansion of television 
in this country, from 10,000 sets in January 1946 to an 
estimated 13 million sets today. Although the develop- 
ment in the United States has been the most spectacular, 
a dozen countries are now telecasting on regular or experi- 
mental basis. Several more have given consideration to 
the development and use of televjsion for fundamental 
education, perhaps with the realization that a picture in 
the mind is one of the most effective ways of communicat- 
ing an idea. 

That television is likely to be tremendous force in edu- 
cation in this country is evidenced by the attention it is 
receiving from educators, industry, and foundations. The 
recent hearings of the Federal Communication Commis- 
sion relating to the allocation of channels for educational 
purposes, while producing very divergent views on the way 
educational television should be developed, served to focus 
public interest on its importance. 

Typical of the serious problems presented : 

—how many television channels should be allocated 
for commercial use and how many should be reserved for 
educational television ; 

—how couid any considerable number of educational 
television stations be financed ; 

—can commercial television devote sufficient and suit- 
able time to educational purposes to meet what educators 
consider television’s educational potentials; 

—can educational programs be evolved which will 
attract sufficient audiences to enable commercial television 
stations to use them and survive financially ; 

—what possibilities are there of obtaining private 
funds for development of such programs or, at least, test- 
ing the possibilities? 

Since it is on the scene of this development, the Na- 
tional Commission may be regarded as having a special 
responsibility for informing and advising Unesco about 
the development and utilization of this new medium, espe- 
cially in view of the interest expressed by Unesco in the 
problem. 

A number of Commission members and others affiliated 
with Commission programs have expressed strong interest 
in the use of television for UNresco purposes, and have 
provided informational and other materials to Unesco. 
Some have participated in television programs on UNESco’s 
behalf and stimulated the development of programs in 
UneEsco’s fields. 

The interest of Unresco in television has been expressed 
by certain program resolutions, inquiries and requests 
from the UNeEsco Secretariat, and additional emphasis on 
television found in technical facilities reports. 
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The following are the resolutions in which television 
now is specifically mentioned in the Unesco Program: 

“The Director-General is authorized: 

(Draft Program for 1952: Mass Communication) 

“6.15 To investigate the possibility of making an 
extensive use of television among the instruments of mass 
communication devoted to the cause of international 
understanding through education, science, and culture, and 
particularly to bring to the attention of Member States 
information and suggestions designed to stimulate the 
more rapid development and application of television for 
such a purpose.” 

(Note: The phraseology of this resolution was 
changed from “investigate the possibility of utilizing” to 
“investigate the possibility of making an extensive use of” 
after action by the Executive Board at its Twenty-fifth 
Session. ) 

“The Director-General is authorized: 

(Program for 1951: Teaching and Popularization of 
Science) 

“2.3333 To prepare popular scientific articles for pub- 
lication in newspapers or magazines, scripts for broadcast- 
ing by radio or television, and filmstrips for use by lec- 
turers to non-scientific groups, and continue to encourage 
the international exchange of such popular scientific ar- 
ticles, scripts or films.” 

(Nore: In this connection, through the cooperation of 
Dr. Detlev Bronk, president of The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and Mr. Lynn Poole, Director of Public Relations 
of the University, kinescopes of The Johns Hopkins Science 
Review, a half-hour weekly television network program 
(which just received the Peabody award for educational 
television) have been made available through the National 
Commission to Unesco for use by television stations in 
other member states. An article “Education Via Tele- 
vision” has been prepared for the Courier by Mr. Poole, 
originator and producer of the program. 

A number of scripts of the television program Science 
in Action, created and produced by the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences, also are being sent to UNEsco in partial 
implementation of this resolution. ) 


Proposal on Foreign Area Studies 
[Adopted May 10, 1951] 
Proposal 


(1) That the U. S. National Commission for UNrEsco 
endorse the following statement and recommend that the 
Executive Committee seek, so far as feasible, to gain 
‘widespread consideration of this statement, and further, 

(2) That the Executive Committee be alert to any 
opportunities for appropriate, effective, practical, and 
feasible action for forwarding the objective of the 
statement. 


Statement 


The U. S. National Commission for UNEsco expresses 
its conviction that the people of the United States and 
especially their scientists, scholars, and educators have a 
special responsibility to contribute to peace and security 
by the increase of knowledge of the history and cultures 
of the other peoples of the world. Particularly, more 
efforts must be devoted to the coordinated study of the 
areas and peoples of the world of which our present knowl- 
edge is inadequate. 

Progress in this direction will require the concerted 
attention by educational administrators on an intellectual 
and planning problem—how to assure to the American 
citizen of the coming generation the educational experience 
which will fit him to participate fully in the world of which 
a successful UNEsco must be an important part. 

A body of knowledge, constantly increased by research 
and continually tested and revised is the only sure founda- 
tion of mutual understanding and sound policies. Such 
knowledge must include, for each people, their physical 
environment and conditions, their history from remote 
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times, their systems of thought, ideas, values, and behavior, 
their varied modes of self expression ir language and 
the arts, and their folkways, the relations with other peo- 
ples and cultures, and the reciprocal influences of such 
relations. 

To achieve and maintain such knowledge calls for the 
correlated efforts of scientists and scholars trained in the 
relevant disciplines and methods of research. It is chiefly 
upon such knowledge, so acquired and so tested, that edu- 
cators can rely for the truth which it is their function 
to communicate. 

The U. S. National Commission for UNEsco believes that 
the concept of “foreign area studies” which has taken on 
substance and definition among the scientists, scholars, and 
educators of the United States during the past quarter of 
of a century, and which is now finding a place in the 
curricula of many universities has a vital bearing upon 
the problems of, understanding, objectively and sympa- 
thetically, peoples unlike ourselves and cultures which 
differ from our own. 

The U. 8S. National Commission for UNEsco expresses 
the hope that such “foreign area studies” may be advanced 
through continuing and progressive research, the develop- 
ment of improved methods of investigation, and the train- 
ing of competent investigators, an dthat the results of 
such labors may be communicated through the various 
channels of education at all levels to increasing numbers 
of the people of the United States. 





Judges Elected to Chamber 
of Summary Procedure 


The following information from the Registry of the 
International Court of Justice at The Hague was com- 
municated to the press on April 20, 1951. 


On April 19th, 1951, the International Court of 
Justice constituted its Chamber of Summary Pro- 
cedure for the period May 3d, 1951, to May 3d, 
1952. The Court elected the following Judges to 
form the Chamber: 


President Basdevant 

Vice-President Guerrero 

Judges Sir Arnold McNair, Krylov, 
Hsu Mo 

SUBSTITUTES: Judges Hackworth and De Visscher 


The members of this Chamber, the constitution 
of which is laid down in article 29 of the Court’s 
statute, are elected for 1 year. The Court has to 
determine cases by summary procedure if the par- 
ties to a dispute that has been referred to the Court 
so request. 


MEMBERS : 


U. S. Delegations To International Conferences 


Tripartite Commission on German Debts 


On June 13, the Department of State announced 
the appointment of H. Struve Hensel, as a con- 
sultant to attend the meeting of the Tripartite 
Commission on German Debts which will be held 
in London, commencing June 25. 

The London meeting will be attended by rep- 
resentatives of principal creditor interests of 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, and by German Government officials and 
representatives of German debtors. 

The meeting will take up in a preliminary and 
exploratory way the problem of the settlement of 
the German prewar external debt in order to pre- 
pare for a conference in the fall, at which all in- 
terested parties, both governmental and private, 
will be represented. 

Mr. Hensel will advise on the problems which 
will arise from the standpoint of United States 
holders of German corporate dollar bonds. 

Representation at the London meeting of other 
categories of United States creditors are: 


James Grafton Rogers, President of the Foreign 
Bondholders Protective Council, Inc., will attend 
the meeting and represent holders of German Gov- 
ernmental bonds and corporate bonds which are 
governmentally guaranteed. 


Andrew L. Gomory, Chairman, American Com- 
mittee for Standstill Creditors of Germany, will 
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attend the meeting to represent United States 
holders of standstill credits. These credits were 
extended by a number of American banks. For 
some time prior to the war, payments on these 
credits were deferred under agreements entered 
into with the German Government. 


General Conference (UNESCO), Sixth Session 


On June 6, the Department of State announced 
that on May 29, the President had designated, 
subject to confirmation by the Senate, the United 
States representatives to the sixth session of the 
General Conference of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
which is to convene at Paris on June 18, 1951. 
They are: 


Senior Representative 


Howland H. Sargeant, Deputy Assistant, Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs; chairman, 


Representatives 


George D. Stoddard, President, University of Illinois, and 
Chairman of the United States National Commis- 
sion for UNEsco; Vice Chairman, 

Helen Crocker Russell, Director, Crocker First National 
Bank, San Francisco, Calif. ; Vice Chairman of United 
States National Commission for UNESCO 

Elvin C. Stakman, Vice Chairman, Division of Biology 
and Agriculture, National Research Council 

George F. Zook, former President, The American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Congressional Adviser 

Prince H. Preston, House of Representatives 

Member of Executive Board and Adviser 

Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Special Adviser to the Chairman 


Richard Heindel, UNEesco Relations Staff, Department of 
State 


Advisers 


Jaime Benitez, Chancellor, University of Puerto Rico 

John M. Cates, Jr., Office of United Nations Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

_ T. Curran, Office of Public Affairs, Department of 

tate 

Emily Taft Douglas, Washington, D. C. 

John M. Eklund, President, American Federation of 
Teachers 

Frank Fernback, Associate Director, Department of Edu- 
cation and Research, CIO 

Paul Eliot Green, Author and Playwright, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

George M. Ingram, Chief, Division of International Ad- 
ministration, Department of State 

Carol C. Laise, Division of International Administration, 
Department of State 

Roscoe C. Martin, Chairman, Department of Political 
Science and Government, Maxwell Graduate School, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Samuel De Palma, Office of United Nations Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State 

Frederick D. G. Ribble, Dean of Law, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

John Schulman, Attorney, 120 Broadway, New York City 

Charles A. Thomson, Counselor of Embassy for UNEsco 
Affairs, American Embassy, Paris 

Howard F. Vickery, Unesco Relations Staff, Depart- 
ment of State 


Executive Secretary 


David Persinger, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 


International Labor Conference, 34th Session 


The Department of State announced on June 5 
that the thirty-fourth session of the International 
Labor Conference will convene at Geneva, on 
June 6,1951. The United States delegation to the 
Conference is as follows: 


GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVES 
Delegates 


Philip M. Kaiser, Assistant Secretary of Labor, Chairman 
James E. Murray, United States Senate 


Alternate Delegate 
Augustine B. Kelley, House of Representatives 
Coordinator 


Arnold Zempel, Executive Director, Office of International 
Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 


Advisors 


Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner for Social Security, 
Social Security Administration, Federal Security 
Agency 

John J. Babe, Assistant Solicitor in Charge of Trial Liti- 
gation, Department of Labor 
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B. Harper Barnes, Assistant Solicitor in Charge of In- 
ternational Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 
Robert M. Barnett, Economic Officer (Labor), American 
Legation, Bern, Switzerland, (resident at Geneva) 
Clara M. Beyer, Associate Director, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Department of Labor 

James L. Case, Commissioner of Labor, State Depart- 
ment of Labor, Nashville, Tenn. 

Louis J. Duecoff, Labor Economist, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agriculture 

Ida Klaus, Solicitor, National Labor Relations Board 

Frieda S. Miller, Director, Women’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor 

Otis E. Mulliken, Officer in Charge of United Nations 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

Robert J. Myers, Chief Actuary, Social Security Admin- 
istration, Federal Security Agency 

Edward B. Persons, Chief, ILo Division, Office of Inter- 
national Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 

Cleon O. Swayzee, Labor Adviser, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs, Department of State 


EMPLOYERS REPRESENTATIVES 
Delegate 


Charles P. McCormick, McCormick and Company, In- 
corporated, Baltimore 2 


Advisers 


William B. Barton, Director, Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

L. E. Ebeling, Director of Personnel, The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Cleveland 

Carroll French, Director of Industrial Relations, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, New York City 20 

L. Roy Hawes, Past Master, Massachusetts State 
Grange, North Sudbury, Mass. 

Donald Knowlton, Hill and Knowlton, Cleveland 5 

A. D. Marshall, Assistant Secretary, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

W. L. McGrath, President, Williamson Heater Company, 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 

Charles B. Shaw, Director, Employee Relations Overseas, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, New York 
City 

WORKERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 

Delegate 


George Philip Delaney, International Representative, 
American Federation of Labor, Washington, D.C. 


Advisers 


William Collins, Regional Director, American Federation 
of Labor, New York City 

Rudolph Faupl, Vice President, International Association 
of Machinists, American Federation of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Edward Hillock, Secretary-Treasurer, United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada, American Federation of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 

Martin Kyne, Vice President, Retail, Wholesale and De- 
partment Stores Union, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, New York City 

John T. O’Brien, Vice President, International Brother- 
hood Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, American Federation of Labor, In- 
dianapolis 

Jacob S. Potosfsky, President, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, New York City 

Michael Ross, Director, Department for International 
Affairs, Congress of Industrial Organizations, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Boyd Wilson, United Steelworkers of America, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, Pittsburgh 

Secretary of Delegation 

Ronald M. Ayer, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 

Administrative Secretary 

Mason A. LaSelle, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 

Documents Officer 

Alicebell Mura, Office of International Labor Affairs, 
Department of Labor 

Stenographers 


Vivian L. Bombardier, Division of International Con- 
ferences, Department of State 

Sally Curtin, Office of International Labor Affairs, De- 
partment of Labor 


The agenda for the 34th session will include the 
following subjects: the Director-General’s report ; 
financial and budgetary questions; information 
and reports on the application of conventions and 
recommendations; objectives and minimum stand- 
ards of social security ; industrial relations, includ- 
ing collective agreements and voluntary concilia- 
tion and arbitration; cooperation between public 
authorities and employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions; equal remuneration for men and women 
workers for work of equal value; minimum wage- 
fixing machinery in agriculture; and holidays 
with pay in agriculture. 

The International Labor Organization (I1o), a 
specialized agency of the United Nations, is an 
intergovernmental agency which seeks by inter- 
national action to improve labor conditions, raise 
ae standards, and promote economic and social 
stability. 

The Organization, which has 60 member coun- 
tries, has three basic parts. These are the In- 
ternational Labor Conference, its highest author- 
ity which usually meets each year; the Governing 
Body, its executive Council, which meets four 
times a year; and the International Labor Office, 
its executive organ, which provides the secretariat 
of the Organization. 

Representation at the sessions of the Conference 
is tripartite in nature, with two of the four dele- 
gates from each member country serving as repre- 
sentatives of the government and one each repre- 
senting employers and workers. 

Historically, the principal function of the 
Organization has been the formulation of inter- 
national social standards in the form of inter- 
national labor conventions and recommendations. 
Since the last war, the Organization has, with 
strong United States support, greatly extended 
its operational activities, including technical as- 
sistance and direct advice to governments and 
employers and workers groups on labor and social 
matters. 

Although the United States Government was 
actively concerned in the establishment of the ILo 
in 1919, it did not become a member until 1934. 
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International Union of Crystallography 
Second General Assembly 


On June 11, the Department of State announced 
that the second General Assembly of the Interna- 
tional Union of Crystallography will be held at 
Stockholm, Sweden, June 27—July 5, 1951. The 
United States Government will be represented at 
the Assembly by the following delegates: 


Dr. Ralph W. G. Wyckoff, Director, Division of Physical 
Biology, National Institute of Health, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency ; Chairman 

Dr. Lawrence O. Brockway, Professor of Chemistry, 
University of Michigan 

Dr. Isidor Fankuchen, Professor of Applied Physics, Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn 

Dr. Arthur Lindo Patterson, Institute for Cancer Re- 
search, Philadelphia 

Dr. William H. Zachariasen, Professor of Physics, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Crystallography is one of the oldest and most 
basic of the physical sciences, but it has assumed 
considerable practical importance only during the 
last generation. Fundamentally, it is the science 
dealing with the properties of solids. Nearly all 
solids—whether metals, rocks, and minerals of 
inanimate nature, the purified products of syn- 
thetic chemistry, wood, and textile fibers from 
plants, or the bone, connective tissue, and muscle 
frameworks of animals—have their atoms and 
molecules in some measure of orderly array. The 
an, ren properties of these solids—their mechan- 
ical strengths, hardness, elasticity—depend on this 
order in particle arrangement and vary as it is 
altered. Modern research in crystallography has 
been important in such varied fields as the study 
of metals and alloys; the recognition and analysis 
of rocks and minerals; the development and 
analysis of such diverse industrial products as 
pigments, soaps, and greases; the production of 
substitutes for natural quartz for use in radios and 
electronic equipment; and, in the field of biology, 
the study of why teeth decay and muscles and 
tendons disintegrate as a result of disease and age. 

The first General Assembly of the Union, held 
at Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, July 28-August 3, 1948, reestablished the 
working relationships that had existed before 
World War II between the most important crystal- 
lographers of different countries and revived 
projects for the accumulation and publication of 
information needed by all workers in the field. 
One such project involved the preparation and 
publication of voluminous tables to serve as a basis 
for necessary mathematical and physical calcula- 
tions. Another such project related to the collec- 
tion and publication of critical summaries of all 
the crystallographic work done throughout the 
world. 

The second General Assembly will assay the 
progress of the projects initiated at the Harvard 
meeting. In addition, it will appropriate from 
the moneys available to the International Union 
what is needed to carry out work over the next 3 
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years, elect a new group of officers to administer 
the affairs of the Union and supervise its projects, 
and hold scientific sessions, at which more than 100 
papers will be given. 

The International Union of Crystallography, 
which was accepted as a member of the Interna- 
tional Council of Scientific Unions on April 7, 
1947, was established pursuant to a proposal made 
at an informal meeting of crystallographers held 
at London in June 1946. Its work is directed by 
the General Assembly, which normally meets every 
3 years and which consists of delegates appointed 
by the 15 member countries. The United States 
became a member in 1949. 


International Wheat Council, Fifth Session 


The Department of State announced on June 11 
that the fifth session of the International Wheat 
Council will convene at London on June 13, 1951. 
The United States Government will be represented 
at the session by the following delegation: 


United States Delegate 


Stanley Andrews, Director, Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, Department of Agriculture 


Advisers 


Maurice M. Benidt, Chief, International Wheat Agreement 
Staff, Production and Marketing Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture 

James C. Foster, Assistant Director, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 

L. Ingemann Highby, Agricultural Products Staff, Depart- 
ment of State 

Paul O. Nyhus, Agricultural Attaché, and United States 
Representative on the Executive Committee of the In- 
| cee Wheat Council, American Embassy, Lon- 

on 

Ear! O. Pollock, Alternate United States Representative on 
the Executive Committee of the International Wheat 
Council, American Embassy, London 


Adviser and Secretary 


Robert L. Gastineau, Grain Division, Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, Department of Agriculture 


The agenda for the fifth session provides for 
(1) adjustment of the quotas of guaranteed pur- 
chases and guaranteed sales stipulated in annexes 
A and B to article III of the International Wheat 
Agreement, (2) amendment of the rules of pro- 
cedure of the Council, (3) review of reports by the 
Secretary of the Council and the Executive Com- 
mittee, (4) action on applications from Japan and 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan to accede to 
the International eat Agreement, (5) consid- 
eration of proposals for preshipment and _ post- 
shipment against annual quotas, (6) discussion of 
special problems relating to the reporting and 
recording of transactions in wheat and to the re- 
newal of the International Wheat Agreement, and 
(7) the election for the 1951-52 crop year of officers 
of the Council, officers of the Executive Commit- 
tee, and members of the Executive Committee. 

The International Wheat Council was estab- 
lished in 1949 pursuant to the terms of the Inter- 
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national Wheat Agreement of March 23, 1949, an 
instrument designed to assure supplies of wheat 
to importing countries and markets for wheat to 
exporting countries at equitable and stable prices. 
Administration of the provisions of the Agree- 
ment is the primary function of the Council, which 
is composed of the exporting and importing coun- 
tries parties to the Agreement. Each member 
country may be represented at sessions of the 
Council by a delegate, an alternate delegate, and 
such technical advisers as are necessary. 
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Legislation 


Expressing the Sympathy of the Congress and of the Peo- 
ple of the United States to the President and the 
People of El Salvador. H. Rept. 481, 82d Cong. Ist 
sess. [To accompany H. Con. Res. 105] 2 pp. 

Suspension of Deportation of Certain Aliens. H. Rept. 
491, 82d Cong. 1st sess. [To accompany S. Con. Res. 
26) 2 pp. 

Authorizing the Settlement by the Attorney General and 
the Payment of Certain of the Claims Filed Under the 
Act of July 2, 1948, by Persons of Japanese Ancestry 
Evacuated Under Military Orders. H. Rept. 496, 82d 
Cong. Ist sess. [To accompany H. R. 3142] 11 pp. 

Department of State Appropriations for 1952. Hearings 
before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, House of Representatives, 82d Congress 
first session. 1136 pp. 

Newsprint. Report of the Subcommittee on Study of 
Monopoly Power of the Committee on the Judiciary 
pursuant to H. Res. 95 (82d Cong., Ist sess.) Au- 
thorizing the Committee on the Judiciary to Conduct 
Studies and Investigations Relating to Matters 
Within Its Jurisdiction. H. Rept. 505, Part 1, 82d 
Cong. 1st sess. 132 pp. 

Universal Military Training and Service Act. H. Rept. 
535, 82d Cong. Ist sess. [To Accompany 8.1] 27 pp. 

Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951. H. Rept. 537, 
82d Cong. 1st sess. [To accompany H. R. 1612] 
5 pp. 

Second Semiannual Report on the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Program. Message from the President of the 
United States transmitting the second semiannual 
report on the mutual defense assistance program, cov- 
ering the period from April 6, 1950, to October 6, 1950, 
pursuant to provisions of public law 329 (81st Cong. 
1st sess., Stat. 714) 50 pp. 

A Mutual Security Program. Message from the President 
of the United States. H. Doc. 147, 82d Cong. 1st sess. 
13 pp. 

Permitting Free Entry of Articies Imported from Foreign 
Countries for the Purpose of Exhibition at the Japa- 
nese Trade Fair, Seattle, Wash. S. Rept. 322, 82d 
Cong. 1st sess. [To accompany H. J. Res. 253] 2 pp. 

Relating to the Transfer of Payment of Tax on Vodka. 
S. Rept. 320, 82d Cong. 1st sess. [To accompany H. R. 
1613] 2 pp. 

Amending the Tariff Act of 1930 so as to Extend to 
Flaxseed and Linseed and Flaxseed and Linseed Oil 
the Privilege of Substitution for Drawback of Duties. 
S. Rept. 323, 82d Cong. Ist sess. [To accompany H. R. 
2192] 2 pp. 
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Rider in Third Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill Called Defective 


Statement by the President 


[Released to the press by the White House June 2] 


I have today approved H. R. 3587, the third 
supplemental appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1951. This act provides urgently needed funds 
for carrying on important activities of the Govern- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, the act also contains a legislative 
“rider”—that is, a piece of legislation quite unre- 
lated to the major purpose of the act, which is to 
appropriate funds. This rider—Section 1302— 
makes broad and sweeping changes in our proce- 
dures for restricting trade between the free world 
and the Soviet Union and its satellites. It is thus 
a major piece of legislation affecting our foreign 

olicy, but it was never considered by the House 

oreign Affairs Committee or the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

This rider is seriously defective. However, I 
have signed this act because the appropriations it 
carries are so urgently needed, a because Sec- 
tion 1302 does authorize exceptions from its pro- 
visions in the interest of national security. Unless 
the power to make exceptions is broadly used, this 
rider will result in weakening, rather than 
strengthening, the security of the United States 
and the collective security of the free world. I 
strongly urge the Congress to replace this hasty 
rider with more workable legislation at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Briefly, Section 1302 provides, first, that no eco- 
nomic or financial assistance (other than military 
assistance) may be given to any country whic 
exports to the Soviet Union and its satellites arms, 
armament, or military matériel. 

Second, such aid may not be granted if a country 
exports any article or commodity which “may be 
used in the manufacture of arms, armaments or 
military matériel.” And third, aid must be with- 
held if a country exports to the Soviet bloc any 
article or commodity the shipment of which to 
the Soviet bloc from the United States is pro- 
hibited. 

The section further provides that in order for 
any country to be eligible for economic assistance 
from the United States, it shall certify monthly 
that it has not shipped any of these items to the 
Soviet bloc since the 15th day after the enactment 
of the act. The National Security Council is au- 
thorized to grant exceptions to these provisions 
in the security interests of the United States. Such 
exceptions are to be reported to six committees of 
the ema 

I am sure that the Congress intended, in enact- 
ing this section, to strengthen the security of the 
United States and the rest of the free world by 
preventing the Soviet bloc from acquiring goods, 
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through trade, which will enlarge Soviet military 
strength in relation to that of the free world. 





Section 1302 
[Kem Amendment] 


Sec. 1302. (a) During any period in which the 
Armed Forces of the United States are actively 
engaged in hostilities while carrying out any deci- 
sion of the Security Council of the United Nations, 
no economic or financial assistance shall be provided, 
out of any funds appropriated to carry out the pur- 
poses of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended, or any other Act to provide economic or 
financial assistance (other than military assistance) 
to foreign countries, to any country which exports 
or knowingly permits the exportation of, to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or any of its 
satellite countries (including Communist China and 
Communist North Korea), arms, or armament or 
military matériel or articles or commodities which 
the Secretary of Defense shall have certified to the 
Administrator for Economic Cooperation may be 
used in the manufacture of arms, armaments, or 
military matériel, or shipment of which to the Soviet 
bloc is embargoed by the United States in the inter- 
est of national security; and the Secretary of De- 
fense is hereby authorized and directed to so certify 
to the Administrator for Economic Cooperation any 
article or commodity of the nature or class de- 
scribed: Provided, That after the 15th day follow- 
ing the date of enactment of this Act and prior to 
the termination of the period heretofore referred 
to no country shall be eligible for economic or finan- 
cial assistance under any such Act unless within 
thirty days prior to the date on which such assistance 
is to be provided such country shall have certified 
to the United States that it has not, subsequent to 
the 15th day following the date of enactment of this 
Act, exported, or knowingly permitted the exporta- 
tion of, arms, armaments, military matériel, articles, 
or commodities, which are subject to the foregoing 
provisions of this section, to any of the countries 
referred to in such provisions: Provided further, 
That such certification shall not relieve the Admin- 
istrator for Economic Cooperation or any other 
officer of the United States Government of responsi- 
bility for enforcing the foregoing provisions of this 
section: Provided further, That exceptions to these 
provisions may be made upon an official determina- 
tion of the National Security Council that such 
exception is in the security interest of the United 

tates: Provided further, That the National Secu- 
rity Council shall immediately report any exception 
made with reasons therefor to the Appropriations 
and Armed Services Committees of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate, and the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives, 
and the National Security Council shall at least 
once each quarter review all exceptions made previ- 
ously and shall report its determinations to the 
foregoing committees of the House and Senate, 
which reports shall contain an analysis of the trade 
with the Soviet bloc of countries for which an 
exception is made. 

(b) Section 1304 of the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1951, is hereby repealed. 
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With that purpose, everyone agrees. The 
United States and other free nations have been 
pursuing this objective for a long time, and much 
greater i has been made than has generally 
been realized. 

Section 1302 is of little practical importance 
insofar as it applies to the shipment of arms, 
ammunition, implements of war, and atomic- 
energy materials. Long before the Korean con- 
flict, shipments of these items to the Soviet bloc 
were prohibited by the United States, by the 
Western European countries, and by most of the 
other free nations of the world. Prohibitions on 
the shipment of these items are effective and 
complete. 

The difficulties with Section 1302 arise out of its 
application to ordinary items of trade and com- 
merce. As to these items, it is not well designed 
to achieve its ostensible purpose. In fact, in 
several important respects it will make it more 
difficult to achieve that purpose. 

First, the section fails to recognize that trade is 
a two-way street. 

Today, the free nations get from the Soviet bloc 
substantial amounts of such commodities as coal, 

ain, timber, manganese, chrome, asbestos and 
iron and steel products which are of major im- 

ortance to the common defense of the free world. 

rincipal exports to the Soviet bloc consist of 
some kinds, various foods and raw materials, and 
a diversified list of miscellaneous commodities. 

It is obvious that many of these items, “may be 
used in the manufacture of arms, armaments or 
military matériel,” in the words of Section 1302. 
But that is not sufficient reason for prohibitin 
their export to the Soviet bloc, if the free worl 
receives in return goods of greater value. 


Approach Oversimplified 


Some free nations, as a result of trade patterns 
of many years’ standing, are more dependent on 
imports from the Soviet bloc than others. Those 
free nations most dependent upon the Soviet bloc 
for imports contributing substantially to their 
food supply and defense effort, naturally have 
great difficulty in reducing exports to the Soviet 
bloc. They are in a much more difficult situation 
than are countries like the United States, which 
_ not so dependent upon imports from the Soviet 

oC. 

The problem of trade between the Soviet bloc 
and the free world is thus a matter of evaluating, 
in terms of relative importance, what the free 
world gets from the bloc for what it must give in 
return. The oversimplified approach of Section 
1302 is clearly wrong. 

Second, Section 1302 attempts to achieve by 
coercion what must be achieved by cooperation. 
No one nation can successfully force its own sys- 
tem of controls upon every other nation. Our ex- 
—- so far shows that effective controls can 

accomplished by cooperation. 
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The United States strictly controls its own ex- 
ports to the Soviet bloc. The shipment of many 
items isembargoed. All exports of any kind from 
the United States to any country in the Soviet 
bloc requires licenses. Their type and quantity 
are carefully scrutinized to make sure that they 
will not be of strategic value to the Soviet bloc. 

In addition to the controls that apply generally 
to exports to countries in the Soviet bloc, shipment 
of all commodities to China is forbidden and 
United States ships are not allowed to call at 
Chinese ports. 

The United States has also been a leader in 
urging other free nations to join in international 
control of exports to the Soviet bloc. Of neces- 
sity, publicity concerning contro] methods and re- 
sults has been restricted. Much progress has been 
made, however. The countries of Western Europe 
which are cooperating with us in the common de- 
fense program have taken action to prohibit or 
pence exports of strategic goods to the Soviet 
bloc. These nations, together with Canada and 
the United States, substantially control most of 
the industrial products of the free world. 

When aggression broke out in Korea, approxi- 
mately 145 categories of articles had already been 
embargoed to the Soviet bloc from these Western 
European countries as well as from the United 
States and Canada. Many of these categories in- 
clude dozens of individual articles. The quanti- 
ties which could be shipped in numerous other 
categories were limited. 

Through continuing cooperative efforts since 
that time, further restrictions have been worked 
out. At present, about 90 percent of the items 
which the United States regards as being of pri- 
mary strategic significance are subject to virtual 
embargo by the Western European countries. 

In addition to these steps, the United Nations 
on May 18, 1951, by a vote of 47 to 0, agreed to a 
complete embargo on the shipment of strategic 
materials to Communist China.t. The United 
States will continue to work in the United Nations 
for increasingly effective international action to 
deny materials of value to the Chinese aggressors. 

We have come a long way in our efforts to 
achieve international controls over exports to the 
Soviet bloc, and these controls are becoming in- 
creasingly effective. 

A third major defect with Section 1302 is that if 
we cut off our aid to a friendly country, we might 
hurt ourselves more than we hurt the Soviet Union. 


Free World Defenses Endangered 


The indiscriminate approach of Section 1302 for 
cutting off economic aid to other countries ignores 
the vital interest which the United States has in 
the contribution that aid makes to the security of 
the whole free world. Cutting off this aid could 


* BULLETIN of May 28, 1951, p. 849. 
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strike a death blow at the tremendous defense ef- 
fort in which the free nations are now engaged. 

The success of our defense effort depends upon 
the ability of the free world to maintain and ex- 
pand its economic strength. Our programs for 
economic and financial assistance are directed to 
that end. 

In some countries, they are directed toward help- 
ing other nations build the industrial facilities 
required to produce weapons for defense. In cer- 
tain underdeveloped countries, they are directed 
to assuring the basic economic stability which is 
essential if those countries are to resist both inter- 
nal and external threats to their independence. 

In other countries, they are aimed at expanding 
the capacity of the free world to produce vitally 
needed strategic materials—for example, copper, 
steel, aluminum and uranium. 

The security of the United States, as well as the 
other free nations, is deeply involved in the suc- 
cess of these efforts. The defense structure we are 
striving to create—both here at home and in 
Europe under General Eisenhower—will rot and 
topple unless it rests on a sound economic foun- 
dation. 

In addition to these major defects, Section 1302 
also contains certain technical provisions which 
are unfortunate. For example, the provision for 
certification is complicated and difficult to apply 
and does not add to our ability to carry out the 
ostensible purpose of the section. 

Because of the defects I have described, Section 
1302 will make it more difficult for this country to 
make further progress in its effort to bring about 
effective international controls over trade with the 
Soviet bloc. 

The National Security Council has been guid- 
ing the work of the Executive agencies in this ef- 
fort. The council has been carrying on a con- 
tinuous scrutiny of the trade of every country in 
the free world with the Soviet bloc. Information 
on the quantities and types of commodities ship- 
ped to and received from the Soviet bloc by every 
free country has been examined. The trade con- 
trols exercised by these countries have been 
considered. 

Against this background, the council has de- 
cided the actions that the United States should 
take. In doing so, the council has viewed the 
United States security in its broadest terms. It 
has taken into account the security value of im- 
ports received from the bloc, the contribution of 
each country to the collective security of the free 
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world and the importance of United States aid in 
facilitating their defense efforts. 

For the most part, there are very few articles 
left of any real strategic importance that are mov- 
ing to the Soviet bloc in any significant quantity. 
There are still a number of trade situations with 
which we are not yet satisfied. 

Control of trade at certain transhipment points 
is difficult of solution. As would be expected, not 
all friendly nations agree with us precisely as to 
which articles are of the most strategic value to the 
Soviet bloc. We are constantly endeavoring, how- 
ever, to correct all of these weak spots and prog- 
ress is constantly being made. 


Improved Legislation Recommended 


We will continue these endeavors and will make 
every possible effort to administer Section 1302 
to accomplish the purposes which the Congress in- 
tended without impairing the security interests 
of the United States. In order to do this, I think 
it likely that the National Security Council will 
find it necessary to make exceptions on a broad: 
scale until the Congress has an opportunity to 
give this matter further consideration. 

I am sure that the Congress and the Executive 
have the same general objective in mind in pro- 
hibiting trade that is injurious to the security in- 
terests of the United States and in finding the most 
practical and effective method of doing so. 

Because of the compelling objections to Section 
1302 in its present form, I urge the Congress to 
enact improved legislation to replace it at an early 
date. Such improved legislation should be based, 
I believe, on the following principal considera- 
tions: 

1. The purpose of the legislation should not be 
blindly to cut off as much trade as possible, but to 
cut off trade only when such action will add to the 
security of the United States and the rest of the 
free world. 

2. The legislation should take account of the 
offsetting value of what we receive from the So- 
viet bloc as compared with what we send to them; 
it should take account of the differing importance 
of different commodities and not treat all com- 
modities alike; and it should take account of the 
value to us of the increased strength for freedom 
which our economic aid brings about. 

3. The legislation should provide for simple, 
effective, and straightforward administration. 

Legislation of this type would be helpful to the 
Nation’s security. I strongly urge that the Con- 
gress enact such legislation to replace Section 
1302. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[June 15-21, 1951] 


General Assembly 


Additional Measures Committee.—In compli- 
ance with the embrago resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly on May 18 against the People’s 
Republic of China and the North Korean authori- 
ties, reports have been received by the Committee 

‘from the following 37 countries: United Nations 
members—Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Byelorus- 
sia, Canada, China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Honduras, 
India, Iran, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, 
Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, 
Poland, Sweden, Thailand, Turkey, Ukraine, 
South Africa, U.S. S. R., United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay, Yugoslavia ; nonmembers—Cam- 
bodia, Italy, Rumania. 

In submitting the United States report, Ambas- 
sador Ernest A. Gross commented : 


The practical effectiveness of the collective effort to 
deprive the aggressors of imports useful to their war 
making power is clearly shown by reports such as this 
from the member countries. In addition, discussion and 
review by the United Nations of these reports are a posi- 
tive method of achieving the purpose of the United Na- 
tions resolution. 

...I1 believe that this procedure is an important 
expression of the United Nations inaction. It will demon- 
strate to the world the effectiveness of collective action 
and the value of continuous collaboration through inter- 
national machinery. 

.. . By denying the aggressors the means to wage war, 
the 53 members of the United Nations who support United 
Nations action in Korea help bring closer the day when 
hostilities will be ended and United Nations objectives 
achieved through peaceful processes. 


The report states, briefly : 


The controls applied by the United States on shipments 
to the Chinese Communists and the North Korean authori- 
ties are more comprehensive than those called for by 
Resolution 500 (V) and were placed in effect before that 
Resolution was passed. Exports from the United States 
of arms, ammunition, and implements of war and atomic 
energy materials to North Korea and to Communist China 
have not been authorized at any time, and exports of a 
number of other strategic articles were severely restricted 
and in some instances embargoed for some time prior to 
June 1950. Since the end of June 1950, the United States 
Government has permitted no shipments to North Korea 
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and applied an embargo on shipments to Communist 

China not only of arms and munitions but also of atomic 

energy materials, petroleum products, and other items of 

— value included in the United States Positive 
ist. 

The scope of the economic measures applied against 
the Chinese Communists by the United States was greatly 
extended when it became unmistakably clear that they 
were engaged in large-scale military operations against 
United Nations forces in Korea. Since December 1950, 
the United States has not exported any materials what- 
ever to Communist China. . . . All Communist China and 
North Korea assets within the United States have been 
blocked and subjected to stringent controls. ... The 
United ‘States will prevent by all means within its juris- 
diction the circumvention of controls on shipments ap- 
plied by other States under the Resolution and cooperate 
fully with other States and the Additional Measures 
Committee in carrying out the purposes of this embargo. 


New Appeal for Forces for Korea 


On June 21, the acting representative of the 
United States to the United Nations presented to 
the Secretary-General in behalf of the unified com- 
mand a communication concerning the need for 
additional ground troops from member govern- 
ments of the United Nations for the collective 
effort in Korea. It states: 


The unified command has conducted and is now con- 
ducting extensive bilateral conversations in connection 
with this problem with various member states and, in 
particular, is conducting conversations with states which 
have already contributed armed forces. 

In order to further efforts of the unified command in 
this respect, the Secretary-General is requested to send 
communications on behalf of the unified command to 
member governments which previously gave a favorable 
reply either to the Security Council’s resolution of June 
25, 1950, or to its resolution of June 27, 1950, but which 
have not yet contributed armed forces for the collective 
effort in Korea, advising the aforementioned members 
of the need for further ground assistance in Korea. There 
is a real need for additional forces from member states 
in the light of massive Chinese Communist concentrations 
in the area and of their continuing aggression. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultu- 
ral Organizatian (UNESCO) 


Delegations from 59 member nations are attend- 
ing the 6th session of the General Conference of 
Unesco which is being held June 18 to July 11 in 
Paris. The five countries which have submitted 
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applications for membership have been admitted 
as observers—Japan, German Federal Republic, 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. Three other non- 
members have also been admitted as observers, 
Iceland, Finland, and Spain. In addition repre- 
sentatives from United Nations specialized agen- 
cies, intergovernmental organizations, and 93 
international nongovernmental organizations 
representing the church, labor, social welfare, 
scientific, educational, and cultural groups are 
attending. 

The Chairman and Vice Chairman of the United 
States delegation are Howland H. Sargeant, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs, and George D. Stoddard, President, Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Chairman of the United 
States National Commission for Unesco. 

Two important items on the agenda of the 
plenary meetings of the General Conference are 
the Director General’s report on the activities of 
the Organization from April 1950 to March 1951, 
and the Unesco draft program for 1952. 

In his report, the Director General, Jaime 
Torres Bodet, states: 


From now on the important thing is not so much how 
Unesco should be run, but what it can do. Its activities 
are tending to become less generalized and more concrete. 


In addressing the plenary meeting, he stated: 


Unesco is a technical institution and as such is not 
responsible for establishing political security, but it is 
responsible for establishing a more general form of se- 
curity—peace in its deepest sense—without which politi- 
cal security is no more than a truce between wars. To 
fight for collective security means, therefore, that we 
must fight for something else at the same time—for uni- 
versal progress, which means economic and social security. 


The proposed 1952 program of activities are 
classified into seven major fields: education, nat- 
ural science, social science, cultural activities, ex- 
change of persons, mass communications, and re- 
lief assistance. Specific proposals include: 


(1) The establishment over a 12-year period 
of six regional fundamental education centers 
in the Far East, India, the Middle East, Latin 
America, and Equatorial Africa, where teams of 
teachers would be trained and educational mate- 
rials prepared. 

(2) The sending of educational missions to 
various countries. 

(3) Education of industrial workers. Specific 
recommendations call for the establishment of an 
international center for the training of specialists, 
the improvement of methods in workers’ educa- 
tion, and the organization of educational courses 
for workers, particularly in relation to interna- 
tional understanding. 

(4) Establishment of a new kind of public 
library in under developed areas of the world 
especially designed to meet the needs of readers 
using books for the first time in their adult lives. 

Other items on the plenary agenda include: 
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1. Establishment of the other five units of the 
General Conference: Procedure Committee, 
Budget Committee, Program Commission, the Ad- 
ministrative Commission, and the Official and Ex- 
ternal Relations Commission. 

2. Presentation by the Director General of the 
budget estimates for 1952. The proposed budget 
for the regular activities of Unesco for 1952 
amounts to $9,666,500. This will be reviewed by 
the Conference and is subject to reduction. 

3. Consideration of the world problem of news- 
print and its effect of limiting the free flow of 
information and knowledge. 

4. The creation of a European Regional Labora- 
tory for Nuclear Physics. 


Mr. Sargeant (U.S.) was unanimously elected 
president of the General Conference. e stated 
it was the United States view that Unesco should 
not become a propaganda vehicle or the instru- 
ment of any nation or group of nations; that it 
should remain “a truly international agency” dedi- 
cated to the attainment of peace and security for 
mankind. He added: 


It must develop a living sense of the interdependence 
of all peoples and of the identity of their common inter- 
ests. UNESCO, among all of the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations, deals in ideas and in the influence 
of ideas on the behavior and attitudes of mankind. 
Ideas are far more potent than bullets. We do not need 
to be great prophets to see that now we must quicken 
our pace and synchronize the resources of UNESCO. 


He stressed the support the United States gives 
to the Unesco programs for abolishing illiteracy 
and improving education. He also pledged sup- 
port of the proposed project for extending funda- 
mental education nant urged that Unesco techni- 
cal aid programs be stepped up. 


Secretary-General i a Lie, who addressed 
the opening session, stated, 


In the present state of the world, it is very important 
that the international agencies should close their ranks 
against the forces of skepticism and despair and should 
persist in their great—and seldom spectacular—task of 
making possible a peaceful world. 

UNEsco has a key position in the effort which the United 
Nations organizations must now make to realize in an 
unsettled world the great purposes for which they were 
established. Through the wide scope and diversity of 
its activities, it has an immense range of contacts through- 
out the world. Through the nature of its work, it has 
the possibility of influencing the minds of men and the 
ideas which motivate men’s actions. It has a vital role 
to play in support of the total United Nations effort for 
peace, a role with many different aspects. 


Mr. Lie also noted that Unesco is now being 
asked, in accordance with the proposal adopted 
by the Economic and Social Council (Ecosoc) at 
its twelfth session, to take appropriate measures 
to bring its relationship with the United Nations 
ever more closely into line with the collective 
security —— adopted last year by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in the “Uniting for Peace” reso- 
lution. 
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Agriculture 
International Wheat Council, 5th Session 


Aid to Foreign Countries 

PHILIPPINES: 
U.S. Pledge Fulfilled (Cowen) . 
U.S. Relations (Cowen over NBC-TV) . 


Arms and Armed Forces 
Missing U.S. Planes in Czechoslovakia . 


Asia 
INDOCHINA: U.S. — at Vientiane, Laos, 
Opened . ; : 
IRAN: U.S. Policy (Webb | over NBC-TV) . 
JAPAN: Peace Treaty, Tripartite Views . 
PHILIPPINES: 
U.S. Pledge Fulfilled (Cowen) . 
U.S. Relations (Cowen over NBC-TV) ° 


Communism 
. Security Program (Webb over NBC-TV) . 
Griffis’ Press Remarks Misinterpreted . 


s 
Appropriation Act. H. R. 3587: Rider Defective 
(Truman); Rider (Section 1302), Text . 

Legislation Listed . Yaw 5 a 


Europe 
AUSTRIA: Soviet Repatriation Commission in 
U.S. Zone Leaves (Donnelly Letter to Sviri- 
a ae a er ee ee eee 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
Missing U.S. Planes Reported . 
Torquay Protocol (GATT) Signed . 
FRANCE: Japan Peace Treaty, Tripartite Views . 
GERMANY: Tripartite Commission on German 
Debts, Meeting . ee 
ITALY: U.S. Consulate at Bart Geenee . 
SWEDEN: Torquay Protocol (GATT) Signed . 
U.K.: Japan Peace Treaty, Tripartite Views . 
U.8.8.R.: 
CFM Proposed Meeting, U.S. Note, Text . 
Repatriation Commission in U.S. Zone of 
Austria Leaves (Donnelly Letter to Sviri- 
dov) ie at ker oe a as Gee 
Foreign Service 
Consular Offices: Bari, Italy, Opening . 
Missions: Legation, Vientiane, Laos, Opening . i 
Stanton Griffis’ Presg Remarks Misinterpreted . 


Human Rights X > 
COVENANT: Economic, Social, Cultural Provi- 
sions: 1951 Revisions (Simsarian) . 
w 


International Meetings 
COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MiNISTERS: Proposed 
Meeting. U.S. Note to ass R., Text . 
Report of: 
U.N. Commission on a _ 7th Ses- 
sion Sas ae ° ° 
U.S. Delegations: 
UNESCO, 6th General Conferené 
International Union of Crystallography . 
International Wheat Council, 5th fession . 
ILO, 34th Session . 
Tripartite Commission on German Mp - 
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Labor 
Ee ee ee ee 1024 


Mutual Aid and Defense 

Mutual Security Program (Webb over NBC-TV) . 

Rider to Appropriation Act Defective (Truman) ; 
Rider (Section 1802), Text. . ..... 


Publications 


Legislation Listed . ‘ 
U.N. Bibliography: Selected ‘Qovemente ; 


Refugees and Displaced Persons 

Soviet Repatriation Commission in U.S. Zone of 
Austria Leaves ee as Letter to Sviri- 
dov) Ae ee ee oe Oe 


Strategic Materials 
Rider to Appropriation Act Defective (Truman) ; 
Rider (Section 1302), i'ext . yi « 


Telecommunications 
UNESCO Proposal on Television Uses (Res., 
Text) i) ga Tee SE wake Oe 


Trade 


GATT: Sweden snd Czechoslovakia Sign Tor- 
quay Proto l 
Rider to Appropriat.on Act Defective ( Trumes); . 
Rider (Section 1302), Text . " pp 


. 
Treaties and Other International agreements” 


GATT: Sweden and Czechoslovakia Sign Tor- 
quay Protocol .. fs. = 
JAPAN: Peace Treaty, Tripartite Views . c+ aa 


United Nations - 
Bibliography: Selected Documents . . . . 1014 
Economic, Social, and Cultural Provisions in 
Human Rights Covenant, 1951 Revisions 
(Simsarian ) ‘ ‘ 
International Court of Justice: Jateu Elected 
to Chamber of Summary Procedure . . 
Resolutions: 
UNESCO Foreign Area Studies (5-10-51), Text. 
UNESCO Television Uses (5-10-51), Text . 
UNESCO: Proposals on: 
Foreign Area Studies . 
Television Uses . ‘ 
U.S. in U.N. (Weekly oummery) . 


Name Index 


Acheson, Secretary Dean. ....... . 1021 
OO a a ee a 
Cowen, My0GeM:. . «© «+ ss © 6 2 6 , 1017 
Donneliy, Welter dg... 2 se et tt lt oe ve 
po ee ee ee ee 
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ee ee 
Sviridov, General. . . > oe & he Oe 
Truman, President Harry s. Sey ele at ee 
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heson, Dean, Secretary of State: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Bevin, Ernest, Gritish Foreign Minister, death of, 663 
Cease-fire (Korea) proposal, Communist attitude, 164 
CBS interview (Sevareid), 56 
CFM, Soviet attitude, 90 
Communist aggression, efforts against, 83, 323, 766, 
923, 963 
Consultative Committee, meeting in Ceylon, 234 
Cordell Hull Foundation, 860 
ECA and Schuman Plan, results of, 589 
¢ Far Eastern policy; 164, 369, 683, 766, 923, 963 
Foreign buildings exhibit, 919 
Indian food aid program, 424 
Iranian oil situation, 891 
Italian Senate, defense budget, 845 
Japanese peace settlement, Dulles’ part in, 185 
Meeting of Consultation, OAS, 569, 616 
NAT, united defense, 3 
Pacific area, security, 369 
St. Lawrence waterway, testimony, 432 
Schuman Plan, 523, 589 
Senate Armed Services and Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees, testimony, 923, 963 
Soviet thrusts, defense against, 766 
Strategic materials, international control, 383, 752 
Trade Agreements Act, renewal, testimony, 209, 435 
Wedemeyer’s Korean report, 784 
Western Europe, joint defense of, 323 
Correspondence : 
Carnahan, on falsity of “American Peace Crusade,” 
868 
Connally, on joint resolution of friendship for 
U.S.S.R., 556 
Dodd, on FAO economic program, 466 
International Joint Commission, construction of 
Libby Dam, on Canadian border, application for 
approval, 230 
McMahon, on Soviet Lenin Day speech, 256 
Moullette, Clarence B., in respect to son’s letter, 450 
Panyushkin, exchanges of notes on lend-lease settle- 
ment, 302, 646, 744 
Schuman, Robert, French Foreign Minister, on Euro- 
pean Army, 287 
Truman, President, appointment of Bisenhower as 
SCAFB, 6 
Van Zeeland, on 2d NATO anniversary, 620 
Defense of, by President, 10 
OAS, Meeting of Consultation, request, 8 
ms, Russell B., appointment as Special Assistant to 
the Secretary, 156, 477 


fe See Air Coordinating Committee under Aviation. 
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Adenauer, Konrad, Chancellor of the German Federal Re- 
public, exchange of letters with Allied High Commis- 
sion, 445, 449, 903 

Advisory Board on International Development, 558 

Advisory Committee on Personnel (Rowe-Ramspeck-De 
Courcy Committee), 715 

Afghanistan: 

Point 4 agreement signed, 299 
U.S. Ambassador (Merrell), appointment, 716 
Africa (see also Morocco ; South Africa) : 
Central and Southern Africa Transport Conference, 
report by Kelly, Smith, and Birch, 110 
Fwe problem: 
General Assembly resolution, 181 
Iraq-U.S. draft resolution, text, 479, 509 
Study by TC (Gerig, McKay), with map, 128 
Trust territories, General Assembly resolutions, 181 
U.S. relations with Near East, South Asia, and Africa 
(McGhee over VOA), 61 
Uranium, U.S., U.K., and Union of South Africa, con- 
clude agreement on production, 28 
Workshops of liberty (Bennett at Tulane), 585 

Agriculture (see also Food and Agriculture Organization ; 
Technical cooperation programs) : 

Agricultural workers, draft agreement, with Mexico, 
188, 300 

Cotton Advisory Committee, International, 191 

Export-Import Bank, loans to Spain for agriculture 
and industry, 380, 591 

International Wheat Council, 5th session, U.S. delega- 
tion to, 1026 

Rubber Study Group, 316 

Rural Cooperatives in Caribbean, 388 

Aid to foreign countries (see also Economic Cooperation 
Administration; Mutual aid and defense; Point 4 
under Technical cooperation programs) : 

China: 
Military supplies for defense of Taiwan, exchange 
of notes, 747 
U.S. policy (Acheson, testimony) , 963 
Decisions for Americans (Truman before Natl. Con- 
ference on Citizenship), 931 
European Recovery Program discussed, 217 
Far East, policy and action (Acheson before Natl. 
Women’s Press Club), 683 
Germany: 
ECA purchase of raw cotton, 743 
U.S. policies (McCloy over Bavarian radio) , 736 
India: 
Emergency food aid, statements to Congress by : 
Acheson, 424, 674 
Henderson, 426 
Truman, 349, 592 








Aid to foreign countries—Continued 
India—Continued 
Food situation, Embassy report, 591 
Relief for flooded areas, 89 
Korea, U.S. contribution to U.N. aid programs, 469 
Mutual Security Program, message of President to Con- 
gress, and statement (Webb), 883, 1015 
Pakistan, relief assistance for flooded areas, 89 
Palestine, U.S. contribution to aid programs, 469 
Philippines, U.S. pledge fulfilled (Cowen), 1016, 1017 
Public Advisory Board (Newsom appointed) , 559 
South Asia, U.S. policy (McGhee before Cincinnati Coun- 
cil on World Affairs), 892 
Spain, Export-Import Bank, loans for agriculture, in- 
dustry, and wheat, 380, 591 
Yugoslavia : 
Foodstuffs, U.S. provision of, text of agreement, 150 
U.S. Emergency Relief Assistance Act (1950), text, 277 
Air Force missions, U.S. with: 
Chile, 502 
Cuba, 26 
Air transport agreements, U.S. with: 
Ecuador (1947), amended, 188 
France (1946), amended, 152, 535 
Albania, German-looted gold, Albanian and other claims 
submitted to arbitrator by U.S., France, and U.K., 
text, 785 
Aldana Sandoval, Carlos H., credentials as Guatemalan 
Ambassador, 979 
Allied High Commission (HICOM), 443, 621, 623, 901, 902 
Allison, John M., deputy to Dulles on Japanese peace 
treaty matters, 184, 584, 837 
Altmeyer, Arthur J., heads U.S. delegation to 3d Inter- 
American Conference on Social Security, 475 
American citizens, decisions for (Truman before Natl. 
Conference on Citizenship), 931 
American efforts to meet threats of aggression (Perkins), 
63 
American Republics (see also Organization of American 
States; Treaties; and the individual countries) : 
American National Ballet Theatre on tour, 700 
Communism threatens inter-American security, U.S. 
requests OAS Meeting of Consultation, 8 
Cordell Hull Foundation for International Education, 
860 
Economic Commission (U.N.) for Latin America, U.S. 
delegation, 955 
Economie problems in the present danger (Thorp in 
OAS Meeting of Consultation), 693 
Bducational interchange (see also Point 4 under Tech- 
nical cooperation programs) : 
Foreign nationals visit U.S., 29 
U. S. nationals visit abroad, 29, 99, 264, 414 
Foreign Relations, 1934, vol. IV, American Republics, 
released, 439 
Inter-American Commission of Women, 153 
Inter-American ECOSOC, appointment of U.S. repre- 
sentative (Bohan), 639 
Inter-American Juridical Committee, appointment of 
U.S. member (Owen), 265 
Inter-American relations reviewed (Dreier before Pan 
Amer. Socy. of New England), 688 
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American Republics—Continued 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, appoint. 
ment of director of investigations (Schaefer), 10 
Latin America’s role in future business (Miller before 
Harvard Business School Assn.), 975 
Pan American Day (proclamation), 572 
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Pan American Railway Congress, 7th report of, 458 | Coor 


Pan American Sanitary Organization, meeting, 75? 
Point 4 leaders, activities, 264, 303, 989 

Rural cooperatives in Caribbean, technical meeting, 191) 
UNESCO in Americas (Sargeant at Habana), 18 

U.S. invites opinions on Japanese treaty (Dulles), 617 
West Indian Conference, 4th session, report, 385 





American States, Organization of. See Organization 
American States. 

America’s part in building a free world (Fisher), 375 

Andrews, Stanley, delegate, International Wheat Coun 
5th session, 1026 


Appropriation act for fiscal year 1951, 3d supplementaj 
(H. R. 3587), rider restricting economic aid abroag 


criticized by Truman, 1027 
Araujo, Antonio Martin, credentials as Venezuelan i 
bassador, 302 
Arbenz Guzman, Lt. Col. Jacobo, inauguration as Presi 
dent of Guatemala, 499 
Argentina: 
Light cruisers, negotiations for sale under MDAA, 1 
U.S. Ambassador (Bunker), appointment, 559 
Arms and armed forces (see also Korea): . 
American Republics, collective defense, 570, 574, 606, 
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Armstrong, Willis C. : 

point-| Chairman, Rubber Study Group, 316 

), 109) Designation in State Department, 675 

beforejatomic energy and conventional armaments: 

Communist “Crusade for Peace” including Communist 
plan for atomic-energy control (Russell), 486 


38 | Coordination of Atomic Energy Commission and Com- 
15° mission for Conventional Armaments: 

General Assembly resolution (Dec. 13, 1950) and 
g, proceedings, 140, 318, 420, 912 


U.S. statement (Nash) and working paper, 991, 992 
), 614 “Peace Pilgrimage” of the “American Peace Crusade,” 
Communist plan (Acheson letter to Carnahan), 368 
ion offuriol, Vincent, President of France, visit to U.S., 413, 495, 
563 
75 justin, Warren R.: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 





es Collective security, 170 
nail Collective security, U.N. function, 772, 773, 774, 778 
abroa Communist China, aggression in Korea, U.N. collec- 
tive action urged against, 166, 206 
+: il Communist China, attempts to blackmail U.N., 203 
Kashmir, demilitarization of, implementing, $31 
Presi Korea, cease-fire order, 163 
Palestine, peace efforts, 914 
Correspondence with Secretary-General Lie, on return 
A, 10 of World War II prisoners of war, 879 
“~” ““lustralia, Ambassador (Spender) to U.S., credentials, 
979 
06, 60 ustria : 
»™| Air Coordinating Committee report (1950), 535 
‘| American soldier’s murder in Vienna by Soviet soldiers, 
787, 986 
ews if Soviet repatriation mission in U.S. Zone expelled (Don- 
eneré nelly ietter to Sviridov), 1019 


U.S. note to Moscow, protesting soldier’s murder, 986 
\tomigviation (see also International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
onvem tion): 

Air Coordinating Committee report (1950), 529 
1, 149 Air Force mission agreements signed with: 

Chile, 502 
t, 994 Cuba, 26 
Air transport agreement with Ecuador amended, 188 
Air transport agreement with France amended, 152, 585 
Airplane climb performance standards (Haldeman), 32 
Special Assistant (Rockwell) to Secretary of Air Force 
appointed, 477 
ker, George P., representative on Transport and Com- 
munications Commission, ECOSOC, 316, 511 
nel @aikan States : 
ivitied General Assembly resolution on violation of human 
rights in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania, 143 
lette} Special Committee on (UNSCOB), resolution of General 
Assembly continuing (Dec. 1, 1950), text, 348, 554 

ustri@altic States, VOA, inauguration of programs, 946 
i lett@ancroft, Harding F.: 
21, 64 Appointment to Collective Measures Committee, 419 
e, 4} Article and statement, 460, 771 

rnard, Thurman L., designation in the State Depart- 

Medj ment, 519 
rnes, Robert G., designation in the State Department, 
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Barrett, Edward W.: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
“Campaign of Truth,” 352 
Counteract defeatism by winning Cold War, 408 
Information themes, changing world conditions, 13 
Lithuania, inauguration of VOA program, 354 
VOA motion picture, defense of, 302 
Correspondence with Senator Benton, on VOA, 301 
Barringer, J. Paul, delegate, assembly (ICAO), 5th ses- 
sion, 999 
Begg, John M.: 
Address on information program, 409 
Designation in State Department, 477 
Belgium (see also Benelux ; Brussels agreement) : 
Additional forces to Korea, 862 
Indemnification for war damage, agreement by exchange 
of notes, time limit, 498, 987 
Benelux (see also Belgium; Netherlands) : 
Torquay procotol (GATT), concessions (effective, June 
6, 1951), 862, 988 
Treaty of collaboration and collective self-defense with 
France and U.K., 668 
Bennett, Henry G., Technical Cooperation Administrator: 
Address at Tulane University, 585 
Point 4 activities, 56, 67, 151, 187, 212, 219, 264, 299, 942, 
979, 990 
Benton, Senator William: 
Information activities, attitude, 278, 422 
VOA, correspondence with Assistant Secretary Barrett, 
301 
Bevin, Ernest, British Foreign Minister, resignation and 
death, 449, 663 
Binder, Carroll: 
Freedom of Information principles, 194, 232 
U.S. representative to conference, 153 
Birch, John A., article on conference on central and south- 
ern Africa transport problems, 110 
Bogota, pact of, relation to International Court of Jus- 
tice, 669 
Bohan, Merwin L.: 
Appointed representative to IA-ECOSOC, 639 
Heads U.S. delegation to ECLA, 4th session, 912, 955 
Bohlen, Charles E., Counselor of the State Department, 
559 
Bolivia : 
Joint economic committee named, 748 
Point 4 agreement signed, 501 
Strategic materials, joint study, 748 
U.S., relations resumed, 979 
Boundary, Canadian, U.S. application to construct dam 
and reservoir, 230 
Bradford, Amory J., designation on staff of U.S. Deputy, 
NAT Council, 155 
Bradley, General Omar N., testimony, 330 
Brady, Dr. Frederick J., delegate, Pan American Sanitary 
Organization, 752 
Bramble, Harlan P., appointment in the State Depart- 
ment, 675 
Brannan, Charles F., Secretary of Agriculture, letter to 
the Director General, FAO, 466 
Branscomb, Harvie, transmission of report to Congress on 
educational exchange, 788 
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Brazil: 
Joint Brazil-United States Commission for Economic 
Development, 25, 814 
Light cruisers offered to, 104 
U.S. delegation to Brazilian inaugural ceremonies, 231 
Brophy, Gerald B., as Special Consultant to the Secretary, 
156 
Brown, Elizabeth Ann, summaries of General Assembly 
action, 5th session, 138, 175 
Brown, Winthrop G., designation in the State Depart- 
ment, 675 
Brunauer, Mrs. Esther Caukin, suspended for security 
reasons, 675 
Brussels agreement on conflicting claims to German 
enemy assets, entry into force, 293 
American claimants to submit data, 294 
Budget message on international security and foreign re- 
lations, excerpt, 269 
Bulgaria, violation of human rights, General Assembly 
resolution (Nov. 3, 1950), 143 
Bunker, Ellsworth, appointed Ambassador to Argentina, 
559 
Burma, trial of Dr. Gordon 8. Seagrave, 224 
Butler, Robert, resigns as Ambassador to Cuba, 477 
Buttenwieser, Benjamin J., address at Bremen, 488 
Byroade, Henry A., statement on Soviet obstruction in 
Germany, 815 
Cabot, Thomas D., Director of International Security 
Affairs: 
Address on organizing for peace, 980 
Consultation with MDAP and NATO officials, 511 
Designation in State Department, 155 
Calendar of international meetings, 30, 189, 381, 536, 749, 
908 
Cambodia, arrival of Minister (Nong Kimny) in U.S., 984 
“Campaign of Truth.” See International Information 
and Educational Exchange Program. 
Canada: 
Infantry brigade arrives in Korea, 862 
Libby Dam and reservoir on U.S.-Canadian boundary, 
U.S. application to International Joint Commission 
to construct, 230 
Partnership for peace (Webb at Montreal) , 927 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Boundary waters (U.S.-U.K., 1909), U.S. application 
to International Joint Commission for construc- 
tion of Libby Dam and reservoir on border, 230 
Civil defense agreement, exchange of notes, 587 
Lease of naval and air bases (U.S.-U.K., 1941), 
agreement to modify, 813 
Radio transmitters, agreement signed, 302 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project (1941 pro- 
posed agreement), H. J. Res. 3 for approval, Sec- 
retary Acheson, testimony, 432 
Torquay procotol concessions (GATT), effective June 
6, 1951, 862 
Canal Zone, regulations to safeguard vessels, ports, and 
waterfront facilities in, (Ex. Or. 10226), 698 
Canham, Erwin D., chairman, U. 8. Advisory Commission 
on Information, 422 
Cannon, Mary M., chairman of U. 8. delegation to Inter- 
American Commission of Women, 153 
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Caribbean Commission : 
U.S. Commissioner appointed (Mor6én), 535 
West Indian Conference, 4th session, article on, 385 
Caribbean, Rural Cooperatives in, technical meeting, U.S, 
delegation, 191 
Carney, Admiral Robert B., to visit Jordan, 661 
Castleman, Edward, report on ist meeting of Inter. 
national Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisher. 
ies, 954 
Central and Southern Africa Transport Conference, report 
by Kelly, Smith, and Birch, 110 
Ceylon: 
Diplomatic and consular conference, 423, 517 
Radio, agreement by exchange of notes, the U. S. to fur. 
nish certain equipment in return for facilities for 
VOA, 946 
U. 8S. to attend Ceylon meeting of Consultative Com- 
mittee on economic development in South Asia, 
statement (Acheson), 234 
CFM. See Foreign Ministers, Council of. 
Chappelear, Nancy B., designation in State Department, 
199 . 
Children : 
Greek, General Assembly resolution on repatriation 
text (Dec. 1, 1950) , 143, 333, 348 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, reports on 
medical care and training of handicapped, 863, 953 
Childs, J. Rives, confirmed as U.S. Ambassador to Ethi- 
opia, 716 
Chile: 
Copper situation, discussion with U.S., 819 
ECOSOC, 12th session, Santiago, Chile, address by 
Miller, 454 
Light cruisers offered to, 104 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Air Force mission, signed, 502 
Point 4 agreement, signed, 219 
China (Communist) : 
Aggression by Chinese Communists (Truman), 205 
Aggressor in Korea, U.S. Congress passes resolutions, 
168, 208 
Americans detained and denied communications, 947 
Cease-fire in Korea, correspondence on U.N. proposal, 
113, 164, 165 
Communist regime attempts to blackmail U.N. (Austin), 
203 
Embargo on shipments to, statements (Gross), and 
General Assembly resolution (May 18, 1951), text, 
848, 849, 1030 
U.N. collective action on aggression in Korea : 
General Assembly resolution (Feb. 1, 1951), text, 138, 
142, 236 
Statements by Austin, 166, 206 
U.S. Congress, text of resolutions, 168, 208 
U.S. draft resolution in U.N., 167 
U.S. opposes Communist representation in Trustee 
ship Council (Sayre), 236, 265 
China (Nationalist Government) : 
Chinese-American friendship, statement by Assistant 
Secretary Rusk, 846, 848 
Defense of Taiwan (Formosa), U.S. military supplies, 
exchange of notes, 747 
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China (Nationalist Government )—Continued 
Educational exchange program, report of U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange, 788 
Scholarship program by ECA, 185 
Troops, proposed use in Korea (Assistant Secretary 
McFall, letter to Representative Seely-Brown), 263 
U.S. freeze order (1950), application, 303 
U.S. policy (Acheson, testimony), 963 
U.S. policy (Dulles, Rusk before China Institute), 843, 
846, 848 
U.S. rebuttal of Soviet claim of U.S. aggression and vio- 
lation of Chinese airspace (Gross), 355 
VOA, addition of Amoy, Mandarin, and Swatow dia- 
lects to programs, 369, 502 
Chou En-lai, Minister of Foreign Affairs (Communist 
China), correspondence with General Assembly on 
cease-fire in Korea, 114, 165 
Civil defense, agreement with Canada signed, 588 
Civil defense conference, address by the President, 763 
Civilians in time of war, protection of (Geneva, 1949), 
transmission of convention to Senate, with report, 866 
Claims and property: 
Belgium, war damages, claims for, agreement by ex- 
change of notes, 498, 987 
Brussels agreement on conflicting claims to German 
enemy assets, entry into force, 293 
American claimants to submit data, 294 
Enemy property, settlement of intercustodial conflicts 
involving (Ex. Or. 10244), 890 
German debts, tripartite communiqués, France, U.K., 
and U.S., 443, 901 
German-looted gold, tripartite agreement by U.S., 
France, and U.K. to submit claims ‘to arbitrator, 
text, 785 
German reparations, Swiss-Allied Accord, quadripar- 
tite meeting, 419 
Germany, Berlin general claims law, procedure under, 
743 
Italy, deadline for filing war claims, 651 
Japan, Closed Institutions Liquidation Commission, 
’ procedure for filing claims, 580 
Netherlands, agreement on looted securities, signed, 187 
Philippine War Damage Commission completes task, 
618 
Philippines, reparations from Japan, discussed, 405, 
577, 578 
Clark, Lewis, U.S. representative on U.N. Advisory Coun- 
cil for Libya, presentation to King designate, 643 
Cohen, Benjamin V., alternate U.S. representative to Gen- 
eral Assembly, Greek question and report of UNSCOB, 
346 
Collaboration and collective self-defense, treaty of (Bene- 
lux, Fraace, U.K.), 668 
Collective Measures Committee. See Uniting-for-peace 
resolution. 
Collective security (see also Mutual aid) : 
Peace Observation Commission, role (Gross) , 553 
U.N., its collective security system (Bancroft), 460, 771 
U.S. armed forces in support of U.N. (Gross to Lie), 959 
Colombia : 
Ambassador to U.S. (Restrepo Jaramillo), credentials, 
979 
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Colombia—Continued 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Friendship, commerce, and navigation, signed, 746 
Point 4 agreement signed, 501 
Unified command for Korea, aid to, 12 
Colombo Plan. See Consultative Committee. 
Commodities (see also Strategic materials) : 
Commodity and country requirements, Departmental 


coordination, under Defense Production Act 
(1950), 276 

Fair distribution of (Thorp), 818 

Shortages: 


Secretary Acheson, statement, 752 
Tripartite statement (France, U.K., U.S.), 149 
Communism : 
Acheson supported by President as leading opponent 
of Communism, 10 
Arming for peace, exchange of letters (Truman, Flan- 
ders et al.), 514 
Confuse and Control, Soviet Techniques in Germany, 
pamphlet released, 759 
Inter-American security, Meeting of Consultation (OAS) 
called to meet threat to, 8 
Land “reform” in North Korea, 582 
“Peace Crusade,” Communist objective of (Russell), 
486 
“Peace Crusade” and its “Peace Pilgrimage” (Acheson 
letter to Carnahan), 368 
Radio Moscow increases foreign propaganda output, 
946 
Senate and House pass resolutions on Communist China, 
168, 208 
Stalin’s Pravda interview: 
Statement (McDermott), 367 
VOA and Wireless Bulletin announce U.S. reaction, 
367 
U.S. Marine, questions need for war, exchange of letters 
(Acheson, Moullette), 450 
Western Europe, joint defense, testimony of Acheson, 
Bradley, and Marshall, 323, 328, 330 
Communism, addresses and statements against, by: 
Acheson: 
Congressional testimony, 323, 923, 963 
Press statement, 83 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 766 
Austin, Assn. of Amer. Colleges, 170 
Barrett, at: 
Brooklyn, 408 
St. Louis, 352 
Begg, at Chicago, 409 
Byington (over NBC), 407 
Cabot, at Tufts College, 980 
Cooper, on Western European attitude, 428 
Dreier, before Pan Amer. Socy. of New England, 688 
Dulles, at: 
Association for U.N., 85 
China Institute, 843 
Meeting of Consultation, OAS, 617 
Philadelphia, 483 
U.N. Association of Japan, 726 
University of Arizona, 935 
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Communism, addresses against—Continued 
Hisenhower : 
Before Congress, 245 
Over NBC, 285 
Fisher, at Des Moines, 375 
Gross, 57, 390 
Heath, on Indochinese attitude, 264 
Hickerson, before Foreign Policy Institute, 731 
Jessup: 
Peace strategy, 174 
“Preventive war,” 363 
Johnstone, World Affairs Council, San Francisco, 370 
Kehler, on effectiveness of VOA, 780 
McCloy, High Commissioner for Germany, 736 
McGhee, on: 
Near East area, 186 
South Asia, 892 
Perkins, George W., over VOA, 63 
Rusk: 
Korean situation, 655, 846, 848 
VOA, 64 
World Affairs Council, Philadelphia, 295 
Russell : 
“Peace Crusade,” Communist objectives, 486 
Railway Clerks Convention, 895 
Sayre, Chinese Communist representation in Trustee- 
ship Council, 265 
Thorp, before American Economic Association, 94 
Truman: 
Annual message, 123 
Civil Defense Conference, 763 
Korea, policy in, 603 
Message to Congress on Indian food crisis, 349 
National Conference on Citizenship, 931 
On Communist Chinese aggression, 205 
On Pacific area, 699 
Webb, at Montreal, 927 
Concentration camps, survivors of, ECOSOC resolution, 
670 
Congress: 
Air Coordinating Committee, report (1950), 529 
Appropriation Act (H. R. 3587), Kem amendment crit- 
icized by President, 1027 
Arming for peace, exchange of letters (President, Sen- 
ator Flanders et al.), 514 
“Campaign of Truth,” report of U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on Information, and President’s statement 
urging funds, 638 
China (Acheson, testimony), 923, 963 
Communist China, aggressor in Korea, House and Sen- 
ate resolutions, 168, 208 
Educational Exchange, Advisory Commission on, re- 
ports, 156, 675, 788 
Bisenhower, General, report before, 245 
France, President Auriol addresses, 563 
Friendship for Soviet people, McMahon-Ribicoff resolu- 
tion (text) and letter of Secretary Acheson to Sen- 
ator Connally, 556, 557 
Geneva conventions (four) for proteetion of war victims, 
transmittal to Senate, with report, 866 
Germany, U. 8. policy in, High Commissioner McCloy to 
Representative Javits, 940 
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Congress—Continued 
Indian emergency food aid legislation : 
Statement by President, 394, 592 
Testimony by Secretary Acheson and Ambassador 
Henderson, 424, 426, 674 
Information, Advisory Commission on, report and Presi- 
dent’s statement urging funds, 638 
Information program of State Department: 
Assistant Secretary Barrett to Senator Benton, 301 
Senator Benton’s draft resolution and Department 
statements, 278, 422 
Representative Judd, criticism of VOA, and Barrett 
statement, 301, 302 
Italian military program and provisions of peace treaty, 
exchange of letters, Assistant Secretary McFall, 
Senator Lodge, 379 
Korea (Acheson, testimony), 923, 963 
Labor views of Edith Wall, exchange of letters (Deputy 
Under Secretary Humelsine and Representative 
Walter), 994 
Legislation listed, 39, 152, 197, 239, 251, 284, 332, 384, 
431, 516, 637, 645, 719, 756, 860, 919, 926, 1026 
Messages to Congress: 
Annual message, 123 
Budget, excerpt, 269 
Indian food crisis, 349 
Mutual Security Program, 883 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program, 2d semiannual 
report, 757, 758 
“Peace pilgrimage,” Americans urged to reject false 
motives, letter of Secretary Acheson to Representa- 
tive Carnahan, 368 
Personnel, official, stationed in U.S. and in U.S.S.R., 
analysis, letter of Assistant Secretary McFall to 
Representative Lane, 649 
St. Lawrence project (H. J. Res. 3), Secretary Acheson, 
testimony, 432 
Trade Agreements Act, renewal (Acheson, testimony), 
209, 485 
Troops in Europe (8S. Res. 99), text and statement by 
President, 637 
Western Europe, defense, statements before Senate 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services Committees 
by: 
Acheson, 323 
Bradley, 330 
Cooper, 428 
Marshall, 328 
Yugoslavia : 
Military forces, materials for under MDAA, letter 
from Truman to congressional committees and 
U.S. note to Yugoslavia, 717, 718 
Yugoslav Emergency Assistance Act to supply food- 
stuffs, text, 277 
Consular convention, with U.K., signed, 987 
Consultative Committee, on economic and social develop- 
ment in South and Southeast Asia, meeting at Colom- 
bo, Ceylon, 234 
Conventional Armaments, Commission for, resolution of 
General Assembly providing for coordination with 
Atomic Energy Commission (Dec. 18, 1950), 140, 
818, 420, 912, 991, 992 
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Coolidge, Charles A., designation in State Department, 
639 
Cooper, John Sherman, testimony on Western Europe’s 
defense, 428 
Coppock, Joseph D., designation in State Department, 675 
Copyright, universal convention proposed, article (Dixon, 
Goldblatt), 288 ; 
Cordell Hull Foundation for International Education to 
be established, 860 
Corse, Carl D., designation in State Department, 675 
Costa Rica: 
Treaties, agreements, etc.: 
Point 4 program, signed, 151 
Trade agreement (1936) terminated, 662 
U.S. Ambassador (Fleming), appointment, 716 
U.S. Consular Agency at Quepos closed, 851 
Cotton Advisory Committee, International, 191 
Council of Foreign Ministers. See Foreign Ministers, 
Council of 
Cowen, Myron M., Ambassador to the Philippines, state- 
ments: 
Fulfillment of U.S. pledge to Philippines, 1017 
Mutual Security Program, 1016 
Cuba: 
Air Force mission agreement signed, 26 
Offer to cooperate in U.S. defense program, 380 
U.S. Ambassador (Butler) resigns, 477 
Czechoslovakia : 
American passports not valid, 932 
Missing U.S. planes reported, 1019 
Torquay protocol (GATT),. signatory, 1020 
Daniels, Paul C.: 
U.S. Ambassador to Ecuador, 716 
U.S. representative on Council, OAS, letter requesting 
Meeting of Consultation, 8 
Davis, Monnett B., appointed U.S. Ambassador to Israel, 
317 : 
Dean, John H., U.S. representative on Cotton and Cotton 
Linters Committee, IMC, 519 
Deason, Hilary J.: 
Commissioner, Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commis- 
sion, 190 
Delegate to Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, 234 
Defense Production Act (1950), Department’s responsi- 
bilities, 276 
Defense Production Board, of NATO, 7, 811 
Denmark, text of agreement signed with U.S. pursuant to 
NAT, for defense of Greenland, 814, 943 
Diplomatic representatives in U.S., credentials: 
Australia (Spender), 979 
Cambodia (Nong Kimny), 984 
Colombia (Restrepo Jaramillo), 979 
Guatemala (Aldana Sandoval), 979 
Korea (Yang), 983 
Spain (Lequerica y Erquiza), 169 
Uruguay (Mora), 575 
Venezuela (Araujo), 302 
Dixon, Sir Owen, on India-Pakistan dispute, 394 
Dixon, Roger C.: 
Article on copyright convention, 288 
Designation in State Department, 675 
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Dominican Republic: 
Treaties, agreements, etc.: 
Point 4 agreement signed, 414 
Torquay protocol concessions (GATT) effective (June 
6, 1951), 862 

Donnelly, Ambassador Walter J., letter to Soviet High 
Commissioner Sviridov requesting Soviet repatria- 
tion commission to leave U.S. zone of Austria, 1019 

Dreier, John C.: 

Appointments as U.S. representative on preparatory 
committee for Meeting of Consultation, and on 
Council of OAS, 66, 462 

Inter-American relations, address on, 688 

Letter to Secretary General Llerns (OAS) on agenda 
for Meeting of Consultation, 266 

Dulles, John Foster: 

Addresses, statements, etc.: 

American Republics, opinion sought on Japanese 
treaty, 617 

Challenge of communism, 85 

Challenge of today, 935 

China, friendship with, 843 

Japanese peace settlement, 228, 252, 403, 483, 576, 617, 
726 

Appointment as President’s Special Representative to 
achieve a Japanese peace, 185, 837 

Correspondence : 

MacArthur, on Japanese peace, 485 
Malik, on principles for peace treaty, 65 
Yoshida, on post-treaty fisheries, 351 

Preparations for Japanese peace treaty, 485, 584, 654, 
747, T79, 837, 934, 1019 

Reports as Special Representative, 403, 747, 779 

ECA. See Economic Cooperation Administration. 

ECAFD. See Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East. 

ECE. See Economic Commission for Europe. 

ECLA. See Economic Commission for Latin America. 

Economic Affairs Bureau, reorganization, 674 

Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) : 

Appointments, 316 

Commission on Status of Women, 5th session, U.S. dele- 
gation, 751, 754 

Economic Employment and Development Commission, 
6th session, U.S. delegation, 862 

Forced labor conditions in U.S.S.R. (Kotschnig) , 544 

Population Commission, 6th session, U.S. delegation, 706 

Social Commission, 7th session, U.S. delegation, 511 

Technical Assistance Board, report (Lubin), 17, 307 

Trade-union rights, Soviet infringements of (Kotsch- 
nig), 463 

Transport and Communications Commission, 5th ses- 
sion, U.S. delegation, 511, 597 

12th session, Santiago, Chile: 

Proceedings, 398, 454, 479, 538 n. 
Resolutions adopted on: 
Covenant on human rights, proposed articles, 672 
Forced labor, 478, 670 
Narcotic drugs, 636 
Survivors of concentration camps, 670 
Water control, 671 
U.S.-Chilean economic problems (Miller), 454 





Economic and Social Council—Continued 
12th session, Santiago, Chile—Continued 
U.S. delegation, 315 
U.N. Commission on Human Rights, provisions drafted 
for international covenant, 672, 1003 
Water control as a world problem (Lubin), 503 
World economic situation (1950), address (Lubin), and 
text of resolution, 538, 712 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE), meetings and U.S. delegations, 357, 478 
Economic Commission for Europe (ECE), 6th session, 912 
Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA), U.S. 
delegation, 912, 955 
Economic Cooperation Administration (ECA) : 
Addresses and statements at 3d anniversary : 
Acheson, 589 
Harriman, 591 
Schuman, 590 
Truman, 589 
Cotton, authorization for Germany, 743 
Flour for Yugoslavia, 104 
Scholarship program, 185 
Economic Defense and Trade Policy, Office of, established, 
674 
Economic problems facing American republics (Thorp 
at OAS), 693 
Economic situation (1950), review of world (Lubin at 
ECOSOC), 538 
ECOSOC. See Economic and Social Council. 
Ecuador: 
Ambassador (Pefiaherrera) to U.S., 169 
President (Galo Plaza) visits U.S., 947 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Air transport agreement amended, 188 
Point 4 agreement signed, 823 
U.S. Ambassador (Daniels), appointment, 716 
Educational Exchange, U.S. Advisory Commission on, re- 
port, 156, 675, 788 
Educational Exchange Program. See International In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Program. 
Egypt, Point 4 agreement signed, 823 
Hisenhower, Gen. Dwight D., appointed to command NAC 
forces: 
Messages exchanged between the President and Secre- 
tary Acheson, 6 
North Atlantic defense, broadcast, 285 
President Truman’s letter to General Eisenhower, 7 
Report to Congress on North Atlantic defense, 245 
Secretary Acheson, statement, 3 
Senate resolution supporting, text, 637 
El Salvador, territorial waters, extent discussed, 24 
Embargo on shipments to Communist China, statements 
(Gross), and General Assembly resolution, text, 848, 
849 
Enemy property, settlement of intercustodial conflicts 
(Ex. Or. 10244), 890 
Enochs, Elisabeth 8., delegate, Directing Council, Amer- 
ican International Institute of Childhood, 834 
Entezam, Nasrollah: 
Exchange of messages, Chinese Communist Foreign 
Minister, 114, 115 
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Entezam, Nasrollah-—Continued 
President, General Assembly, 5th session, 138 
Report of Group on Cease-Fire in Korea, 113 
Eritrea, General Assembly resolution for federation of 
Eritrea with Ethiopia under Ethiopian crown, 144 
Erwin, John D., appointed Ambassador to Honduras, 317 
Ethiopia: 
Contribution to Korean conflict (Hickerson before Va, 
Fed. of Women’s Clubs), 709, 775 
General Assembly resolution for federation of Eritrea 
with Ethiopia under Ethiopian crown, 144 
Troops join U.N. forces in Korea, 709 
U.S. Ambassador (Childs), appointment, 716 
Ethridge, Mark, resignation from Advisory Commission 
on Information, 29 
Europe: 
Communism on wane in Western (Byington over NBC), 
407 
ECA and Schuman Plan advance recovery, addresses by: 
Acheson, 589 
Harriman, 591 
Schuman, 590 
Trumcn, 589 
European defense forces (NATO) : 
French proposals welcomed (Acheson letter to Schu- 
man), 287 
German participation, 4, 6, 7, 11, 377 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, appointment of 
Eisenhower, 3, 6, 7 
Testimony before Congressional committees: 
Acheson, 323 
Bradley, 330 
Cooper, 428 
Marshall, 328 
U.S. troops, authorization to send (S. Res. 99), text, 
and statement by President, 637 
European defense forces (NATO), addresses, statements, 
ete. : 
Acheson, 3, 620 
Eisenhower, before Congress, 245 
Fisher, 375 
Perkins, over VOA, 63 
Truman, 6, 620, 637 
European Recovery Program (sce also ECA), 217 
Evans, John W.: 
Designation in State Department, 675 
Representative, Manganese, Nickel and Cobalt Commit- 
tee, IMC, 705 
Ewe problem, consideration in TC and text of resolution, 
128, 181, 479, 509 
Executive orders (texts) : 
Canal Zone, regulations on safeguarding of vessels, 
ports, and waterfront facilities in (Ex. Or. 10226), 
698 
Enemy property, settlement of intercustodial conflicts 
involving (Ex. Or. 10244), 890 
Korea, and adjacent waters, designated as combat zone 
(Ex. Or. 10195), 149 
Peaceful settlement of disputes, detail of personnel of 
the armed forces in support of U.N. activities in 
(Bx. Or. 10206), 199 
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Executive orders (texts)—Continued 
President’s Commission on Internal Security and Indi- 
vidual Rights, establishment of (Ex. Or. 10207), 
238 
Yugoslav Emergency Relief AssiStance, administration 
of (Ex. Or. 10208), 277 
Export-Import Bank, loans to Spain for agriculture, in- 
dustry, and wheat, 380, 591 
Export Requirements Cummittee established, 276 
Fairbanks, Douglas, Jr., chairman, American Relief for 
Korea organization, 413 
FAO. See Food and Agriculture Organization. 
Far Eastern policy, addresses and statements by: 
Acheson, 164, 369, 683, 766, 923, 963 
Dulles, on proposed Japanese treaty, 403, 483, 747 
Rusk, re China and Korea, 64, 263, 295, 655, 846 
Truman, on Korea, 123, 205, 603, 699 
Faricy, William T., report on 7th Pan American Rail- 
way Congress, 458 
Ferguson, John H., appointment as Deputy Director of 
the Policy Planning Staff, 639 
Financial and Economic Board, of NATO, 810 
Financial policies on transfer of dollars, U.S.-Sweden, 
discussed, 624 
Finland: 
| Educational Exchange Program appraised, 788 
VOA program, inauguration of, 151 
Fisher, Adrian §S., address, on defense of Western Europe, 
875 
Fisheries : 
Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, background and U.S. 
delegation, 234 
Japanese negotiations on high-seas fisheries to wait 
until after peace treaty, exchange of notes (Dulles, 
Yoshida), 851, 579 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, International Commis- 
sion for: 
Report of 1st meeting, by Castleman, 954 
U.S. Commissioners and U.S. delegation, 190, 595 
U.S.-Costa Rica Tropical Tuna Commission, 109 
Fleming, Philip B., confirmed as Ambassador to Costa 
Rica, 716 
Flood Control, Technical Conference on, U.S. delegate, 118 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) : 
Conference, special session, report by Under Secretary 
of Agriculture McCormick, 105 
Rural Cooperatives in Caribbean, meeting, 191 
U.S. recommendations for long-range program for, 
(Acheson, Brannan, letters to Dodd), 466, 467 
Foreign affairs, organization of, address (Webb), 273 
Foreign Assistance Act (1948), Public Advisory Board of, 
appointment, 559 
Foreign Ministers, Council of (CFM), proposed meeting 
on measures to eliminate tensions in Europe: 
Agenda proposed by Deputies, 803, 859 
Review of past negotiations, 92 
Soviet notes (Nov. 8, Dec. 30, 1950, and Feb. 5, 1951), 
12, 90, 813 
Statement by Secretary Acheson, 90 
U.S. notes (Dec. 22, 1950, Jan. 23, Feb. 19, May 31, and 
June 15, 1951), 11, 228, 866, 938, 1021 
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Foreign Ministers, Western (New York, 1950), deci- 
sions conferring on Germany certain government 
powers, 443, 623, 902 

Foreign Ministers’ Deputies, agenda for proposed meeting 
of Council of Foreign Ministers, discussion, and text, 
803, 859 

Foreign Ministers of American Republics, Meeting of 
Consultation. See under Organization of American 
States. 

Foreign Relations, 1934, vol. IV, American Republics, re- 
leased, 439 

Foreign Service: 

Ambassadors, appointment: 

Afghanistan (Merrell), 716; Argentina (Bunker), 
559; Costa Rica (Fleming), 716; Ecuador (Dan- 
iels), 716; Ethiopia (Childs), 716; Guatemala 
(Schoenfeld), 559; Honduras (Erwin), 317; Israel 
(Davis), 317; Spain (Griffis), 317 

Ambassadors, resignation: 

Cuba (Butler), 477; Israel (McDonald), 199 

Bolivia, relations resumed, 979 

Career officer category expanded, 799 

Conference at Ceylon of U.S. missions in South Asia, 
423, 517 

Conferences of U.S. missions, at Frankfort, Istanbul, 
and Paris, 198, 423 

Consular convention with U.K., signed, 987 

Consular offices: 

Bari, Italy, opening, 1018; Diisseldorf, Germany, open- 
ing of Consulate General, 119; Geneva, Switzerland, 
elevation to Consulate General, 639; Isfahan, Iran, 
and Benghazi, Libya, opening, 423; Quepos, Costa 
Rica, closing, 851 

Diplomatic and consular conference, Ceylon, 423, 517 

Diplomatic conferences, Istanbul, Paris, and Frank- 
fort, 198, 423 

Diplomatic relations established with: 

Cambodia, 984 
Libya, 643 

Dismissal of officers at Hong Kong, 599 

Examinations announced, 517 

Foreign Buildings Operations Exhibit, 919 

Instructions on Internal Security Act, 677 

Inter-American Economic and Social Council, appoint- 
ment of Bohan as U.S. representative, 639 

Legation, Vientiane, Laos, opening, 851, 1018 

Minister, appointment, Switzerland (Patterson), 559 

Passports not valid for Czechoslovakia, 932 

Passports to Hungary now issued, 770 

Personnel, Advisory Committee on, plans announced, 
715 

Personnel, official, stationed in U.S. and in U.S.S.R., 
analysis, 649 

Selection Boards, appointments to, 119, 155 

Tangier (Vincent, chief of mission), 477 

Tripartite Commission on German Debts, appointment 
of Gunter as alternate, 902 

Formosa. See Taiwan. 

France (see also Schuman Plan) : 

Collective security, joint communiqué of President Tru- 
man and French Premier Pleven, 243 
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France—Continued 
Controlling scarce materials (tripartite statement), 149 
European Army proposals welcomed (Acheson to Schu- 
man), 287 
Ewe problem, 128, 181, 479, 509 
German debt settlement, party to tripartite commu- 
niqués, 443, 901 
Indochinese and French resistance to Communist dom- 
ination (Heath), 262 
International Court of Justice sets deadlines for filing 
statements on rights of U.S. nationals in Morocco, 
79 
Paris as site for 6th General Assembly, and text of 
resolution, 512, 632, 633 
President Auriol, visit to U.S., 413, 495, 563 
Prime Minister Pleven, visits U.S., 187, 243 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Air ¢ransport agreement with U.S. (1946), amended, 
152, 535 
Collaboration and collective self-defense with Benelux 
and U.K., 668 
German-looted gold, tripartite agreement, text, 785 
Industrial controls agreement, tripartite, effective in 
Western zones of Germany, text, 621, 623 
Japanese peace, settlement, French views, 1019 
Torquay protocol concessions (GATT) effective 
(June 6, 1951), 862 
Francois-Poncet, André, Chairman, Allied High Commis- 
sion, letter to Chancellor Adenauer concerning settle- 
ment of German external debts, 447, 904 
Freedom of Information convention, Soviet draft pre- 
amble analyzed (Binder before U.N. committee), 194, 
232 
Friendship, commerce and navigation, treaty, U. S. with 
Colombia, 746 
Frozen funds, Chinese, nonapplicable to certain groups, 
303 
Fulbright Act. See International Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Program. 
Gamel, Col. Jay F., chairman, U.S. delegation, Health 
Congress of Royal Sanitary Institute, 752 
Gardner, Kelsey B., chairman of U.S. delegation, Rural 
Cooperatives in Caribbean, 191 
GATT. See Tariffs and trade. 
Gay, Merrill C., U.S. representative to ECAFB, 7th ses- 
sion, 357 
General agreement on tariffs and trade. 
trade. 
General Assembly : 
Fifth session, summary of proceedings and resolutions, 
138, 175 
Greece, proceedings and decisions in General Assembly, 
article by Howard, with statements by U.N. repre- 
sentative Cohen, and texts of resolutions, 333, 
346, 348 
Resolutions : 
Children, continuing needs (Dec. 1, 1950), 176 
Communist China, aggressor in Korea, U.S. draft 
resolution adopted (Feb. 1, 1951), 236 
Coordination of Atomic Energy Commission and Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments, (Dec. 13, 
1950), 140, 318, 420, 912, 991, 992 


See Tariffs and 
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General Assembly—Continued 
Resolutions—Continued 

Economic development of underdeveloped countries 
(Nov. 20, 1950), 175 

Embargo on shipments to People’s Republic of China 
(May 18, 1951), text, and statements (Gross), 
848, 849, 1030 

Eritrea, federation with Ethiopia under Ethiopian 
crown (Dec. 2, 1950), 144 

Freedom of information (Dec. 14, 1950), 177 

Greek children and military prisoners, repatriation 
of (Dec. 1, 1950), 143, 333, texts, 348 

Human rights (Dec. 4, 1950), 177 

Human rights and fundamental freedoms, violation 
by Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania (Nov. 3, 
1950), 143 

Italian colonies, boundaries (Dec. 15, 1950), 144 

Korea, Group on Cease-Fire (Dec. 14, 1950), text, 113 

Korea, independence (Oct. 7, 1950), 140 

Korea, personnel in, distinguishing ribbon (Dec. 12, 
1950). 184 

Korea, relief and rehabilitation (Dec. 1, 1950), text, 
146, 179 

Libya, status of (Nov. 17 and Dec. 15, 1950), 143 

Palestine refugees, assistance to (Dec. 2, 1950), text, 
78, 145, 146 

Paris, site for next session (Mar. 21, 1951), text, 512, 
632, 633 

“Peace through Deeds” (Nov. 2, 1950), 141 

Prisoners of war (Dec. 14, 1950), text, 73, 178 

Propaganda against peace, condemnation (Nov. 17, 
1950), 141 

Refugees and stateless persons (Dec. 14, 1950), 178 

South West Africa, status (Dec. 13, 1950), 182 

Soviet draft resolutions claiming U.S. aggression in 
China and violation of Chinese airspace, U.S. 
statement against (Gross), 267, 355 

Spain, revoking previous resolution (1946) and re- 
newing international relations (Nov. 4, 1950), 
143 

Special Committee on the Balkans (UNSCOB), reso- 
lution continuing (Dec. 1, 1950), text, 143, 348, 554 

Technical assistance to non-self-governing territories 
(Dec. 12, 1950), 181 

Trusteeship Council, on report of (Dec. 2, 1950), 180 

U.N. headquarters, regulations relative to (Dec. 12, 
1950), 184 

U.N. postal administration (Nov. 16, 1950), 182 

U.N. Special Committee on the Balkans (Dec. 1, 1950), 
continuance, 143, 348, 554 

U.N. telecommunications system (Dec. 12, 1950), 182 

Uniting-for-peace (Nov. 3, 1950), Collective Measures 
Committee and Peace Observation Commission 
established under, 140, 419, 420, 460, 512, 553, 771, 
959 

Geneva conventions (1949) for protection of war victims: 

revising Geneva convention (1929) for amelioration 

of the condition of wounded and sick of armies in the 

field ; Geneva convention (1929) re prisoners of war; 

and Hague convention (1907) on maritime warfare; 

also a new convention on protection of civilians in 

war; with report, transmitted to Senate, 866 
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Gerig, Benjamin, article on the Ewe problem, 128 Goldblatt, Sigmund, article on copyright convention, 288 
German-looted gold, tripartite agreement by U.S., France, Goldman, Olive Remington, U.S. representative to Com- 


ntrieg and U.K. to submit claims to arbitrator, text, 785 mission on Status of Women (ECOSOC), 5th session, 
Germany, Federal Republic of: 751 
China Allied High Commission, implementation of decisions Graham, Frank P., named by Security Council as U.N. 
ross), of Council of Foreign Ministers, 443, 621, 623, 901, representative to act as mediator for India and 
902 Pakistan on Kashmir, 753, 831 
jopian | Aviation, civil, policy as recommended by ACC, 534 Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Seaway. See St. Lawrence. 
Claims procedure under Berlin General Claims Law, 743 Greece: 
Cotton, ECA authorization, 743 General Assembly, 5th sessicn, article by Howard, and 
iation | Debt settlement: statements by Cohen, 333, 346 
Allied High Commission, communiqué (Mar. 6), with General Assembly resolutions on repatriation of armed 
accompanying statements and exchange of let- forces and of children and continuance of UNSCOB, 
lation ters with Chancellor Adenauer, 443, 445 text, 143, 333, 346, 348, 554 
ov. 3, Tripartite communiqué (May 24), with attachments, Point 4 grants to Athens College and to American Farm 
901 School, announced, 824, 942 
" Demilitarization, exchange of notes between U.S. and UNSCOB report, statement by Cohen, 346 
t, 113 U.S.S.R., 11 Greenland, Denmark-U.S. defense agreement, respecting 
Diisseldorf, opening of Consulate General, 119 (NATO), 814, 943 
1c, 12, European defense (NATO), participation in, 4, 6, 7, 11, Gresens, Cpl. Paul J., U.S. note re murder of, 787, 986 
443, 623, 815 Griffis, Stanton: 
_ text,} Foreign investment relaxed, 412 Appointed U.S. Ambassador to Spain, 317 
Foreign Ministers, Western (1950), implementation Press remarks, 1018 
13 of decisions granting Germany certain government Gross, Ernest A.: 
, text, powers, 443, 623, 902 Addresses, statements, etc. : 
GATT, accession to, 937 Embargo on shipments to Communist China, 848 
t, 512,| German Federal Republic’s Monthly Economic Review India-Pakistan dispute, 394, 629, 913 
(February, April, and June 1951), 100, 491, 738, 937 Paris as site for 6th session of General Assembly, 632 
Industrial controls agreement, tripartite, effective in Peace Observation Commission’s role, 553 
Western zones, text, and letter to Adenauer, 621, U.N., analysis of Soviet performance in, 390 
v. 17, 623 U.N. faces aggression, 57 
Monetary reform law revision, effect on U.N. nationals, U.S. rebuttal to Soviet claim of U.S. aggression in 
17s | 651 China, 355 


Report to Collective Measures Committee established 
under uniting-for-peace resolution (letter to Sec- 
retary-General Lie), 959 


Occupation Statute, revision of, 443 

on in} Parker, Chauncey G., named Assistant U.S. High Com- 
US. missioner for Germany, 89 

Prisoners of war, commission to investigate, 68 Guatemala : 

1d re-} Racial persecution. See Claims procedure under Ber- Ambassador to U.S. (Aldana Sandoval), credentials, 
1950), lin General Claims Law. 979 

Refugees, responsibility for, 443 4 U.S. Ambassador (Schoenfeld), appointment, 559 

reso-| Schurz, Carl, address on, at Bremen (Buttenwieser ), 488 U.S. delegation to inaugural ceremonies, 499 

8,554! Strategic materials, export ban (McCloy letter to Aden- Gunter, John W., named to Tripartite Commission on 


torles auer), 906 German Debts, 902 

Strategic materials in short supply, cooperation (ex- Haiti, Point 4 agreement, 824 
), 180 change of letters, HICOM and Adenauer), 443, 446, | Haldeman, George W.: 
c. 12, 449, 908 Article on airplane climb performance standards, 32 

Tripartite Commission on German Debts, 901, 902, 906, Chairman, U.S. delegation, Airworthiness Division, 
1023 ICAO, 4th session, 555 
(950),| U.S. High Commission for Germany, office moved to Harriman, W. Averell, address and statement : 

Bonn, 89 8d anniversary of ECA, 591 

), 182) U.S. pamphlets on Germany and German youth released, U.S. policy toward Soviet aggression, 806 
sures 759 Harvey, Mose L., designation in State Department, 156 
ission| U.S. policies (McCloy), 736, 940 Hathaway, Gail A., chairman, U.S. delegation to inter- 
3, 771, U.S. women to visit, 652 national engineering conferences, 118 

VOA German-language programs, negotiations for, 652, Hauser, Philip M., U.S. representative, Population Com- 
tims: 783 mission, ECOSOC, 6th session, 706 
‘ation} War criminals, Landsberg, execution, 365, 412, 488, 490, Hayes, Frank H., U.S. representative, Copper, Zinc, and 
in the 907, 988 Lead Committee, IMC, 419, 474 
war;| Gibson, Edward T., U.S. representative to Central Group, Hayes, Samuel P., Jr., article on Point 4 Program, 225 
‘fare; IMC, 554, 634 Health (see also World Health Organization) : 
nS 12) Global strategy of peace (Jessup), 174 DDT to Iran for malaria control, 945 

Gold, German-looted, tripartite agreement, 785 International Children’s Emergency Fund, 863, 953 

letin| index, January to June 1951 1045 











Health—Continued 
Military Medicine and Pharmacy, 13th Congress, U.S. 
delegation to, 956 
Pan American Sanitary Organization (PASO), 13th 
meeting of executive committee, 752 
Royal Sanitary Institute, Health Congress of, 752 
Heath, Donald R., on Indochinese resistance to com- 
munism, 262 
Heindel, Richard H.: 
Designation in State Department, 156, 199 
UNESCO and human rights, address, 507 
Hemmendinger, Noel, designation in State Department, 
837 
Henderson, Loy W., Ambassador to India, statement on 
Indian emergency food program, 426 
Hensel, H. Struve, consultant, Tripartite Commission on 
German Debts, 1023 
Hibbs, Ben, member of U.S. Advisory Commission on In- 
formation, 716 
Hickerson, John D., addresses, statements, etc. : 
Phony peace offensive, 731 
U.N. action on collective security, 775 
HICOM. See Allied High Commission. 
Hilton, Ralph, designation in State Department, 317 
Hoey, Jane M., U.S. representative to Social Commission, 
ECOSOC, 7th session, 511 
Honduras, U.S. Ambassador (Erwin), appointment, 317 
Hong Kong, dismissal of consular officers, 599 
Hoover Commission, recommendations implemented, 37, 
274 
Hoskins, Harold Boies, designation in State Department, 
477 
Howard, Harry N., article on Greek question in 5th ses- 
sion of General Assembly, 333 
Human rights: 
Forced labor and infringements of trade-union rights in 
U.S.S.R., 463, 544 
Indians in Union of South Africa, General Assembly 
resolution for conference of states concerned, 145 
U.N. slavery-servitude questionnaire, U.S. answers to, 
713, 919 
Violations in the Balkans, General Assembly resolution 
on, 143 
Human rights, draft covenant on: 
General Assembly resolutions on subject matter, 177 
U.N. Commission on Human Rights, suggested provi- 
sions, 672, 1003 
Human Rights, United Nations Commission on: 
7th session, 672, 1003 
U.S. delegation, 316, 670 
Humelsine, Carlisle H., Deputy Under Secretary, corre- 
spondence with Representative Walter, 994 
Hungary: 
American passports issued, 770 
General Assembly resolution (Nov. 3, 1950) on viola- 
tion of human rights, 143 
Peace treaty (1947), invoked in Vogeler case, 723 
Travel restrictions for Hungarian Legation personnel 
in Washington, 261 
Vogeler case, 723, 770 
VOA, program expansion, 502, 724 
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Hyde, H. van Zile, head, U.S. delegation, 7th session, ex. 
ecutive board, WHO, 118 
IA-ECOSOC. See Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council. 
ICAO. See International Civil Aviation Organization, 
Iceland, text of agreement with U.S. signed for defense 
of, pursuant to NAT, 812 
IE. See International Information and Educational Ex. 
change Program. 
ILO. See International Labor Organization. 
IMC. See International Materials Conference. 
India (see alsg South Asia) : 
Emergency food aid, statements to Congress by: 
Acheson, 424, 674 
Henderson, 426 
Truman, 349, 592 
Food situation, Embassy report, 591 
Kashmir, dispute with Pakistan: 
Security Council proceedings, 421, 479, 513, 598, 913 
Solution sought (Gross), 394, 629, 913 
U.N. representative to effect demilitarization, 753, 881 
Point 4 agreement and project signed, 67, 988 
Relief assistance for flooded areas, 89 
Indochina : 
Resistance to communism (Heath), 262 
U.S. Legation at Vientiane, Laos, opened, 851, 1018 
Indonesia: 
Admission to U.N., 139 
U.N. Commission for Indonesia, final report, 636 
Industrial controls in Western Germany, tripartite agree 
ment, and letter to Adenauer, text, 621, 623 
Industrial property. See Copyright. 
Information. See International Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Program. 
Information, freedom of, draft convention on: 
General Assembly resolutions on subject matter, 177 
Soviet preamble, statement (Binder), 232 
U.S. attitude (Binder), 194 
U.S. delegation to committee on, 153 
Information, U.S. Advisory Commission on, report, and 
President’s statement urging funds, 638 
Inter-American Affairs, Institute of, work, 94, 225, 457 
Inter-American Commission of Women, U.S. delegation, 
153 
Inter-American Conference on Social Security, 3d, U.S. 
delegation, 475 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council (IA- 
ECOSOC), appointment of U.S. representative (Bo- 
han), 639 
Inter-American Juridical Committee, appointment of U.S. 
member (Owen), 265 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, appointment 
of official (Schaefer), 109 
International Association of Hydraulic Research, U. 8. 
delegation, 118 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, reports, 863, 
953 
International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO); 
Airworthiness Division, 4th session, U.S. delegation, 555 
Communications Division, 4th session, U.S. delegation, 
751 
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International Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fish- International Information, addresses, etc.—Continued 





eries, 190, 595, 954 Communism on wane in Western Europe (Byington), 
International Congress on Large Dams, 4th, U.S. delega- 407 
tion, 118 ' Counteract defeatism by winning the Cold War (Bar- 
ion International Cotton Advisory Committee, 10th plenary rett at Brooklyn), 408 
lef! meeting, U.S. delegation, 191 Freedom of information principles (Binder), 194, 232 © 
7 International Court of Justice: Information themes, changing world conditions (Barrett 
al Hx. Chamber of Summary Procedure, judges elected to, 1023 at Philadelphia), 13 


Our answer to the “Big Lie” (Johnstone at San Fran- 
cisco), 370 
Soviet “Big Lie” versus “Campaign of Truth,” 639 
Turn of the tide (Barrett at St. Louis), 352 
International Joint Commission, U.S. application to con- 
struct Libby Dam and reservoir on Canadian bound- 
ary, 230 
International Labor Conference, 34th session, U.S. dele- 
gation, 958, 1024 
International Labor Office, Governing Body, 114th and 
115th sessions, U.S. delegations, 384, 956 


Collaboration and collective self-defense, treaty of, pro- 
vision for reference to, 669 

Compulsory jurisdiction, status of declarations accept- 
ing, 664 

Morocco, rights of U.S. nationals, deadlines for filing 
statements, 79 

Pacific settlement of international disputes, provisions 
of treaties relating to, 667 

President of Court selected to name arbitrator in looted- 
gold claims, 785 


913 International Development Advisory Board, report on eCo- L 2 
nomic development of underdeveloped areas, and parses at abor Organization (ILO) : 

3, 881 President Truman’s letters to Nelson Rockefeller, uilding, Civil Engineering, and Public Works Commit- 
7 tee, 3d session, U.S. delegation, 356 


Members of Congress, and heads of Government 
agencies, 558 

International Information and Educational BWxchange 
Program (IE). See also Congress; Voice of America, 

8 American National Ballet Theatre on South American 
tour, 700 

Amerika, popularity, of concern to U.S.S.R., 985 

Senator Benton’s draft resolution (S. Res. 74), and De- 
partment statements, 278, 422 

“Campaign of Truth,” 20, 278, 638, 639 

Appointment (Barnard); 519 

Radio funds, statement by President Truman, 638 

duca- Educational Exchange Program, a part of “Campaign 
of Truth” (Johnstone at Richmond), 20 

Educational interchange, 29, 99, 264, 414 

77 Foreign Scholarships, Board of, resolution, text of, and 
letter (Truman to Johnson), 918 

General Business Committee to assist U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Information, 15, 476 


Coal Mines Committee, 4th session, U.S. delegation, 834 
International Materials Conference (IMC) : 
Central Group: 
Meetings and members, 383, 510, 554, 634 
Rules of procedure, adopted, 634 
Committees, meetings and members: 
Copper, zinc, lead, 384, 419, 474 
Cotton, cotton linters, 510 
Manganese, nickel, cobalt, 705 
Pulp, paper, 833 
Sulphur, 474 
Tungsten, molybdenum, 706 
Wool, 510, 634 
Committees, reports, 704 
Statements (Acheson), 383, 752 
International Materials Policy, Office of, established, 674 
Internatioral Radio Consultative Committee, 6th assemr 
bly, U.S. delegation, 957 


agree- 


, and Pamphlets on Germany and German yofth released, International Refugee Organization (IRQ) : 
759 Report of 7th session of General Council, by Warren, 
457 Publishers’ survey of program, 230 952 
ation, Radio Advisory Committee named to assist U.S. Ad- Swiss-Allied Accord, payment to IRO for nonrepatriable 
visory Commission on Information, 518 Nazi victims, 419 
US. Religious advisory panel named, 714 International Security Affairs (S/ISA), Office of, estab- 
Stalin’s Pravda interview : lished, 155 
(IA- Statement on by McDermott, 367 International Telecommunication Union (ITU) : 
(Bo- VOA and Wireless Bulletin broadcast U.S. reaction, Extraordinary Administrative Radio Conference of, 
367 U.S. policies and delegates, 154 
U.S. U.S. Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange: 5th session of Administrative Council, report by Miss 
5th semiannual report, 675, text, 788 Kelly, 33 
ment Report for fiscal 1950, press notice, 156 International Radio Consultative Committee, 6th as- 
U.S. Advisory Commission on Information: sembly, 957 
J. g. Appointments (Canham, Hibbs), 422, 716 International Trade Policy, Office of, abolished, 674 
Consultative committee, 476 International Union of Crystallography, U.S. delegation, 
863, Report, 4th semiannual, 638 1025 
Resignation (Ethridge), 29 International Wheat Council, 5th session, U.S. delegation, 
International Information and Educational Exchange 1026 
| BBS Program, addresses, statements, etc. : Iran: 
tion, American idea, package it for export (Begg at Chicago), Assisting Iran to unite with free world (McGhee, 
409 Mathews, Loftus, Burns over CBS-TV), 657 
. Index, January to June 1951 1047 
erin 











Iran—Continued 
Isfahan, opening of consulate, 423 
Point 4 aid, against locusts and malaria, and for agri- 
culture, 657, 661, 826, 945 
U.S. position in oil controversy : 
Aide-mémoire to Iran, text, 891 
Statements, 851, 891, 1015 
U.S.-U.K. joint communiqué on mutual interests in Iran, 
661, 700 
Iraq: 
Ewe question, solution sought in U.N. by Iraqi repre- 
sentative and U.S. representative (Sayre), 479, 509 
Point 4 agreement signed, 653 
Ireland, Foreign Minister MacBride visits U.S., 575 
IRO. See International Refugee Organization. 
Israel (see also Palestine) : 
McDonaid, James G., resigns as ambassador, 199 
Point 4 agreement signed, 500 
Point 4 and WHO grant for medical mission, 826 
Security Council proceedings, 672, 753 
Security Council resolutions (May 8 and 18, 1951), 
texts, on dispute with Syria, 797, 914, 916 
U.S. Ambassador (Davis), appointment, 317 
VOA programs inaugurated, 653 
Israel, National Council of Young, alleged letter to Roose- 
velt, 496 
Italy: 
Claims of U.S. nationals for property in Italy damaged 
in war, deadline, 651 
Defense measures (Cooper, testimony), 430 
Former colonies, General Assembly resolution, 144 
German-looted gold, Italian and other claims submitted 
to arbitrator by U.S., France, and U.K., text, 785 
Italian Senate, contribution to NAT defense budget 
statement (Acheson), 845 
Peace treaty, relation of military program to, exchange 
of letters (Senator Lodge and Assistant Secretary 
McFall), 379 
Somaliland, agreement for Italian administration, 181 
U.S. Consulate at Bari opened, 1018 
ITU. See International Telecommunication Union. 
Jamison, Edward, designation in State Department, 423 
Japan: 
Claims, filing procedure against closed institutions, 580 
Ambassador Dulles, addresses on Japanese peace treaty, 
228, 252, 403, 483, 576, 617, 726 
Ambassador Dulles, preparations for peace treaty, 485, 
584, 654, 747, 779, 837, 934, 1019 
Fisheries, post-treaty negotiations, exchange of letters 
(Yoshida, Dulles), 351, 579 
Forced-labor in Soviet Far East, Japanese victims 
(Kotschnig), 544 
Foreign press, erroneous drafts of peace treaty, 618 
Latin American opinion on Japanese treaty, U.S. invites 
(Dulles), 617 
Peace settlement, address by Secretary Acheson and 
statement by President Truman, 683, 699 
Peace settlement, exchange of letters (Dulles, Mac- 
Arthur), 485 
Peace treaty, discussions with General Ridgway and 
with leading Japanese, 747 
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Japan—Continued 
Presidential mission to Japan, appointment of special 
representative (Dulles), and statement (Acheson), 
185, 837 
Prisoners of war, General Assembly action, 68, 73 
Reparations, Philippine attitude, 405, 577, 578 
U.S. replies to Soviet comments, on Japanese peace set- 
tlement, 65, 852, 856 
U.S.8.R., attitude toward Japanese peace settlement, 
453, 483, 576, 726, 856 
Jessup, Philip C., addresses, statements, etc.: 
Foreign Ministers’ Deputies, proposals and impasse, 803, 
859 
Peace strategy is global, 174 
Preventive war, fallacy of, 363 
Johnson, Herschel V., head of U.S. delegation to Brazilian 
presidential inauguration, 231 
Johnstone, William C., Jr., addresses: 
Answer to Soviet propaganda (“Big Lie”), 370 
Educational Exchange Program, 20 
Joint Brazil-U.S. Technical Commission, 25, 814 
Joint U.S.-Canadian Civil Defense Committee established, 
588 
Jones, G. Lewis, designation in State Department, 156 
Jordan: 
Admiral Robert B. Carney to visit on Arab Legion Day, 
661 
Point 4 agreement signed, 500 
Point 4 water project, 990 
Judd, Walter H., criticizes VOA motion picture, 301 
Kaiser, Philip M.: 
Chairman, U.S. delegation, International Labor Con- 
ference, 34th session, 1024 
U.S. representative on Governing Body of ILO, 115th 
session, 384, 956 
Kashmir. See India. 
Kaiz, Milton, U.S. representative, Economic Commission 
for Europe, 912 
Keesing, Dr. Felix M., U.S. commissioner, South Pacific 
Commission, 7th session, 707 
Kelly, H. H., article on central and southern Africa trans- 
port problems conference, 110 
Kelly, Helen G., article, 5th session, Administrative Coun- 
cil, ITU, 33 
Kem amendment to appropriation act (1951), text, 1027 
Kimny, Nong, Cambodian minister, arrives in U.S., 984 
Kirk, Admiral Alan G., protest to U.S.S.R. on killing of 
American military policeman, 986 
Kirkpatrick, Ivone, Chairman, Allied High Commission, 
exchange of letters with Chancellor Adenauer, 445, 
449, 902 
Knollenberg, Bernhard, commissioner on Northwest Atlan- 
tic Fisheries Commission, 190 
Koepfli, Joseph B., appointed as Science Adviser in the 
State Department, 317 
Kohler, Foy D., remarks on VOA, 780 
Korea: 
Ambassador (Yang) to U.S., credentials, 983 
Belgium to send additional forces, 862 
Canadian Infantry Brigade arrives, 862 
Casualties of U.N. forces in Korea, 656 
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Korea—Continued 
Cease-fire, discussion of: 
Asian powers propose cease-fire, 113 
Chinese Communists’ reply to invitation, 165 
Reports from Group on Cease-Fire, 113, 164 
Resolution re group to determine cease-fire, 113 
Resolution re invitation adopted (Cttee. I), 163 
Statements by Ambassador Austin and Secretary 
Acheson, 163, 164 
Chinese Nationalist troops, use of (Asst. Secy. McFall, 
letter to Rep. Seely-Brown), 263 
Colombian aid, 12 
Communiqués to Security Council, 149, 255, 393, 596, 
712, 830, 984 
Communist land “reform” program, 582 
Documents, Korean and Russian, military orders (June 
28 and 30, 1950), enclosed in U.N. Command special 
report, translations, 828 
Embargo on shipments to People’s Republic of China, 
text of General Assembly resolution (May 18, 1951), 
and statements (Gross), 848, 849, 1030 
Ethiopian troops join U.N. forces, 709, 775 
Ex. Or. 10195 designating Korea and adjacent waters 
as combat zone, 149 
General Assembly, 5th sess., actions taken on Korea, 
113, 138, 140, 146, 179 
MacArthur relieved of command (Austin to U.N. Sec- 
retary-General), 654 
Memorial Day for U.N. war dead, 984 
Military aid to U.N., status of officers, 861, 1030 
Norway contributes mobile-hospital unit, 784 
Relief and rehabilitation, General Assembly resolu- 
tion (Dec. 1, 1950), text, 146, 179 
Soviet “cultural” influence, 788 
U.N. cemetery dedicated, 636 
U.N. collective action on Communist China’s aggression 
in Korea: 
General Assembly resolution (Feb. 1, 1951), 236 
Statements by Austin, 166, 170, 203, 206 
_U.S. Congress, resolutions, 168, 208 : 
U.S. draft resolution in General Assembly, 167 
U.N. Command Operations, eighth through twentieth 
reports (Oct. 16, 1950—Apr. 30, 1951), 48, 47, 50, 304, 
470, 471, 472, 625, 627, 710, 755, 910, 948 
U.N. Command Operations, special report, enclosing 
captured documents, 828 
U.N. contributions, for relief, status of, 596, 950 
U.N. distinguishing ribbon award, General Assembly 
resolution, 184 
U.N. forces in, appeal by Unified Command for addi- 
tional, 1030 
U.S. relief, 413, 469, 513 
Wedemeyer’s report, comment by Secretary Acheson, 
784 
Korea, addresses, statements, ete. : 
Acheson, on Far Eastern policy, 164, 369, 6838, 766, 923 
Austin, on need for U.N. action against Chinese Com. 
munist aggression, 166, 170, 203, 206 
Fisher, on Korea and defense of Western Europe, 375 
Gross, on Peace Observation Commission, 553 
Hickerson, on U.N. collective security, 775 
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Korea, addresses, statements, etc.—Continued 
Rusk, on reasons why we are in Korea, 64, 263, 295, 655 
Truman, on policy in Korea, 123, 205, 603, 699 
Kotschnig, Walter M., statements before ECOSOC on 
forced-labor conditions and infringements of trade- 
union rights in U.S.S.R., 463, 544 
Labor (see also International Labor Organization) : 

Agricultural workers’ agreement, U.S.-Mexico, 188, 300 

Economic, Employment and Development Commission 
(ECOSOC), 6th session, U.S. delegation, 862 

Educational Exchange Program, role in, 788 

Forced labor, ECOSOC resolution on abolition of, 478, 
512, 670 

Forced labor, notably in U.S.S.R., 463, 544 

Latin America’s role in future business (Miller before 
Harvard Business School Assn.), 975 

Schuman Plan, analysis (Acheson), 523 

Trade-union rights infringed in U.S.S.R., 463 

Edith C. Wall’s views questioned, exchange of letters 
(Deputy Under Secretary Humelsine and Repre- 
sentative Walter), 994 

Labouisse, Henry R., Jr., designation in State Depart- 
ment, 199 

Laos, U.S. Legation at Vientiane, opened, 851, 1018 

Lease of naval and air bases (U.S.-U.K., Mar. 27, 1941), 
U.S.-Canadian agreement to modify, 812 

Lebanon, Point 4 agreement and projects, 500, 825, 979 

Leddy, John M., designation in State Department, 675 

Lend-lease settlement, with U.S.S.R., discussed, 93, 302, 
646, 744 

Lequerica y Erquiza, José Félix, credentials as Spanish 
Ambassador to U.S., 169 

Libby Dam and reservoir on U.S.-Canadian boundary, 
U.S. application to construct, 230 

Liberia, treaties, agreements, etc. : 

Point 4 agreement with U.S. signed, 27 

Radio communications agreement, exchange of notes, 
588 

U.S. military training mission, agreement signed, 151 

Libya: 

Benghazi, opening of U.S. consulate, 423 

General Assembly resolutions following report of U.N. 
Commissioner to, 143 

Provisional government of, 643 n. 

U.S. representative on U.N. Advisory Council for Libya 
presented to the King designate, exchange of re- 
marks (Clark, Shaqishli), 643 

Lie, Trygve, on: 

Designs for U.N. postage stamps, 949 

Status of contributions for Korean and Palestine relief, 
950 

Linder, Harold F., designation in State Department, 477 
Linville, Francis A., designation in State Department, 675 
Lithuania: 

Independence Day, statement by Barrett over VOA, 354 

VOA programs inaugurated, 369 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr., Senator, exchange of letters with 
Assistant Secretary McFall on Italian peace treaty, 
879 

Looted gold, claims, tripartite agreement, 785 

Looted securities, agreement with Netherlands, 187 
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Lubin, Isador: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
U.N. Technical Assistance Board, ECOSOC, comments 
on 2d report, 307 
Water control as a world problem, 503 
World economic situation (1950), 538 
U.S. representative, ECOSOC, 12th session, 315 
Luxembourg. See Benelux. 
MacArthur, Gen. Douglas, commanding gereral, U.N. mili- 
tary forces: 

Exchange of letters with Ambassador Dulles, 485 
Relieved of command by President Truman, 605, 654 
MacBride, Sean, Irish Foreign Minister, confers with 

President Truman, 575 
McClellan, John L., Senator, introduces S. Res. 35 and 36 
on Communist China’s aggression in Korea, 208 
McCloy, John J., High Commissioner : 
Address on outlook for Germany, 736 
Letter to Representative J. K. Javits on status of Ger- 
many, 940 
Transfer of headquarters to Bonn, 89 
McComb, William R., chairman, U.S. delegation, Coal 
Mines Committee, ILO, 4th session, 835 
McCormack, John M., Representative, introduces H. Res. 
77 on Communist China, 168 
McCormick, Clarence J., Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
report on FAO conference (1950), 105 
McCullough, Max, appointed Director, UNESCO Relations 
Staff, 156 
McDermott, Michael J., on: 
Rusk’s statement on Chinese-American friendship, 848 
Stalin’s Pravda interview, 367 
McDonald, James G., resigns as Ambassador to Israel, 198 
McFall, Assistant Secretary Jack K., correspondence: 
Representative Lane, analysis of official personnel in 
U.S. and U.S.S.R., 649 
Senator Lodge on military provisions of Italian peace 
treaty, 379 
Representative Seely-Brown on use of Chinese National- 
ist troops in Korea, 263 
McGhee, George C., Assistant Secretary, addresses, state- 
ments, etc. : 
Indian Government, tasks confronting, 892 
Iran, relations with free world, 657 
Middle East, conference of chiefs of missions, 423 
Near East, general situation and U.S. policy, 61, 186, 
221 
McGrath, J. Howard, Attorney General, announces agree- 
ment with Netherlands on looted securities, 187 
McKay, Vernon, article on the Ewe problem, 128 
McMahon, Senator Brien, correspondence with Secretary 
Acheson on Soviet speech, 256 
McMahon-Ribicoff resolution on friendship for Russian 
people, 557 
Malik, Jacob A., Soviet representative, discussion with 
Dulles on principles for Japanese peace treaty, 65 
Maritime warfare (1907), revision (1949), transmission 
with report to Senate, 866 
Marshall, Gen. George C., testimony on joint defense of 
Western Europe, 328 
Martinez Trueba, Andrew, President of Uruguay, inaugu- 
ration of, 414 
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Meeting of Consultation. See under Organization of 
American States, Foreign Ministers. 
Meier, Oscar W., designation in State Department, 317 
Merrell, George R., appointed ambassador to Afghanistan, 
716 
Mexico: 
Tariffs on crude oil imports, 152 
Treaties, agreements, etc.: 
Agricultural workers, agreement with U.S., negotia- 
tions, 188, 300 
Trade agreement, termination, 152 
Military Medicine and Pharmacy, 13th Congress, U.S. dele- 
gation, 956 
Military mission, agreement with Liberia, 151 
Military Production and Supply Board, of NATO, 7 
Miller, Edward G., Jr., Assistant Secretary : 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
ECOSOC, conference at Santiago, Chile, 454 
Latin America, relations with U.S. business, 975 
OAS, value of, 62 
Delegate to inauguration of Uruguayan president, and 
itinerary, 414 
Miller, Justin, to head Radio Advisory Committee, 518 
Moline, Edwin G., designation in State Department, 675 
Monsma, George N., designation in State Department, 423 
Mora, José A., credentials as ambassador of Uruguay to 
US., 575 
Morocco: 
Diplomatic agent and consul at Tangier appointed (Vin- 
cent), 477 
International Court of Justice sets deadline for filing 
statements on rights of U.S. nationals, 79 
Morén, Alonzo G., appointed commissioner on Caribbean 
Commission, 535 
Motion-picture films, American, text of U.S. note re 
questing Soviet Government to cease unauthorized 
showing, 229 
Moulette, Clarence E., exchange of letters with Secretary 
Acheson on meaning of Korean war, 451 
Moulette, Corp. John B., letter to father on meaning of 
Korean war, 452 
Mutual aid and defense (see also Collective security) : 
American republics, Meeting of Consultation of Foreign 
Ministers, 4th, 569, 606 
Canada, civil defense cooperation, agreement by ex- 
change of notes, 587 
Canada-U.S. agreement on Newfoundland bases, modi- 
fying U.S.-U.K. agreement (Mar. 27, 1941), 813 
Executive Order 10206, providing for detail of personnel 
of the armed forces in support of U.N. activities in 
peaceful settlement of disputes, 199 
French proposals for European Army welcomed (Ache- 
son letter to Schuman), 287 
Kem amendment to appropriation act (1951), forbid- 
ding foreign aid to any country which exports to 
U.S.S.R. or satellites, 1027 
U.S. and U.K., mutual interests in Iran, 700 
Vessels, light cruisers offered to Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile, 104 
Yugoslavia, materials for military forces, under MDAA, 
letter from Truman to congressional committees, 
and U.S. note to Yugoslavia, 717, 718 
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Mutual aid and defense, addresses and statements: 
Acheson ; 
Congressional testimony on joint defense of Western 
Europe, 323 
On 1951 prospects, 83 
On Pacific area, 369 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 766 
Austin, on collective security, 166, 170, 203, 206, 772, 773, 
774 
Bancroft, on U.N. collective security, 460, 771 
Bradley, Congressional testimony on joint defense of 
Western Europe, 330 
Burns, Norman, on Iran, 659 
Cabot, at Tufts College, 980 
Dreier, before Pan Amer. Socy. of New England, 688 
Dulles: 
On challenge of Communism, 85 
On proposed Japanese treaty, 252, 403, 483, 576, 726 
Eisenhower, on security of North Atlantic area, 245, 285 
Harriman, on alliance of free men, 806 
Hickerson, before Va. Women’s Clubs, 775 
Loftus, John, on Iran, 659 
Lubin, at ECOSOC, 538 
McCloy, High Commissioner for Germany, over Bavar- 
ian radio, 736 
McGhee, on Near East area, 186 
Marshall, Congressional testimony on joint defense of 
Western Europe, 328 
Mathews, on Iran, 658 
Miller, on South America, 454, 975 
Russell, before Railway Clerks Convention, 895 
Truman: 
At Philadelphia, 283 
Budget excerpt, 269 
Civil defense conference, 763 
On Korea, 603 
On Pacific area, 699 
Webb, at Montreal, 927 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, aid to foreign 
countries under, 104, 717, 718 e 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program: 
Message to Congress (Truman), transmitting 2d semi- 
annual report on (summary), 757, 758 
State Department officials (Webb, Cabot), consultations 
in London and Paris, 511 
Mutual Security Program: 
President Truman, message to Congress, including arms 
aid and economic assistance, 883 
Webb and Cowen (over NBC-TV), 1015, 1016 
Myers, Denys P., notes on compulsory jurisdiction of In- 
ternational Court of Justice, 664 
Narcotic drugs: 
ECOSOC resolutions on, 636 
Protocol (1948), amending 1931 convention, proclaimed, 
154 
Nash, Frank C., on commission to unite Atomic Energy 
Commission and Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments, 991 
NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Near East: 
Nationals visit U.8., 29 
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Near East—Continued 
Strategic position (McGhee over NBC), 186 5 
U.S. relations with (McGhee over VOA), 61 
Near East, South Asia, and Africa, relations with U.S. 
(McGhee), 61, 221, 423 
Near East Foundation, part in Point 4 Program, 826 
Nepal, Point 4 agreement signed, 212 
Netherlands (see also Benelux) : 
Looted securities, agreement signed, 187 
Tariff quotas on imports of crude oil, 152 
Newfoundland bases for defense, U.S.-Canada agreement 
modifying U.S.-U.K. agreement (Mar. 27, 1941), 813 
Newsom, Herschel D., confirmed as member, Public Ad- 
visory Board (Foreign Assistance Act, 1948), 559 
Nicaragua, U.S. delegation to inaugural ceremonies, 814 
Nichols, Clarence W., designation in State Department, 
675 
Nolan, Charles P., designation in State Department, 423 
Nong Kimny, Cambodian Minister, arrives in U.S., 984 
North Atlantic Treaty, 2d anniversary, statement by 
President Truman, and message from Secretary 
Acheson to Chairman van Zeeland, 620 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (see also European 
defense forces) : 
Agreement for the defense of Greenland, signed by U.S. 
and Denmark, text, 814, 943 
Agreement for the defense of Iceland, signed by U.S. and 
Iceland, text, 812 
Budget message of the President for the year ending 
June 30, 1952, excerpts, 269 
Council: 
Brussels meeting, communiqué (6th sess.), 7 
Reorganization, communiqué, 810 
Defense Production Board, established, 7, 811 
Financial and Economic Board, established, 810 
Italian Senate approves contribution to defense budget 
(Acheson), 845 
Military Production and Supply Board, superseded by 
Defense Production Board, 7, 811 
Planning Board for Ocean Shipping, defense plan, 917 
Raw materials, international arrangements for shar- 
ing (Acheson), 752 
State Department officials (Webb, Cabot), consulta- 
tions in London and Paris, 511 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, addresses, state- 
ments, etc. : 
Acheson : 
Brussels meeting, 3 
Congressional testimony for joint defense of West- 
ern Europe, 323 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 766 
Bradley, Congressional testimony on joint defense of 
Western Europe, 330 
Byroade, Director, Bureau of German Affairs (over 
NBC-TV), 815 
Cooper, testimony, 428 
Kisenhower, before Congress, 245 
Fisher (at Des Moines), 375 
Marshall, testimony on joint defense of Western Europe, 
328 
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North Atlantic Treaty Org., addresses, etc.—Continued 
* ‘Truman: 
On Brussels meeting of North Atlantic Treaty Coun- 
cil, 6 
On S. Res. 99, U.S. troops in Europe, 637 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries. See under Fisheries. 
Norway, mobile hospital unit contributed for Korea, 784 
OAS. See Organization of American States. 
Oil (see also Iran), new tariff quotas on imports of, 152 
Organization of American States (OAS) : . 
Foreign Ministers, 4th Meeting of Consultation: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Acheson, 8, 569, 616 
Thorp, 693 
Truman, 566 
Agenda and proposed revision, 66, 266, 568 
Announcement of, by Acheson, 8 
Collective defense, 569, 574, 606, 607 
Final act and draft resolutions, texts, 573, 606, 614 
History of past meetings, 9 
Results summarized (Dreier), 690 
U.S. delegation, 574 
U.S. representative (Daniels) requests meeting, 8 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council, appoint- 
ment of U.S. representative (Bohan), 639 
Inter-American relations reviewed (Dreier before Pan 
Amer. Soc. of New England), 688 
U.S. contribution to Technical Cooperation Program, 
185 
U.S. representative to Council, appointment (Dreier), 
462 
Value of OAS (Miller over VOA), 62 
Otterman, Harvey B., chairman of U.S. delegation, Inter- 
national Radio Consultative Committee, 6th assembly, 
957 
Owen, George Hodges, appointed to Inter-American Ju- 
ridical Committee, 265 
Pacific. See South Pacific Commission. 
Pacific Islands, Trust Territory of the, report on, 479 
Pacific pact discussed by nations of Pacific, statement 
(Acheson), 369 
Pacific settlement of international disputes, relation to 
International Court of Justice, 667 
Pakistan (see also Kashmir under India) : 
Dispute with India, solution sought (Gross), 394, 629, 
913 
Point 4 agreement signed, 299 
Relief assistance for flooded areas, 89 
Palestine: 
General Assembly, resolution on refugees, 78, 145 
Peace between Israel and Syria, text of Security Coun- 
cil resolutions, and Austin’s statement, 797, 914, 916 
Proceedings on Israeli-Syrian dispute, 672, 753 
Refugees and an international regime for Jerusalem, 
statements by John C. Ross, 74 
Relief programs: 
U.N. contributions, 596, 950 
U.S. contributions, 469, 596 
Panama, Point 4 agreement signed, 502 
Pan American Day, proclamation, 572 
Pan American Railway Congress, 7th, report by Faricy, 
458 
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Panyushkin, Alexander §8., Soviet Ambassador, exchange 
of notes with Secretary Acheson on lend-lease set- 
tlement, 302, 646 

Parker, Chauncey G., appointed Assistant to U.S. High 
Commissioner to Germany, 89 

Passports : 

Czechoslovakia, not valid for, 932 
Hungary, issued, 770 

Patterson, Richard C., Jr., appointed Ambassador to 
Switzerland, 559 

Pawley, William D., appointed Special Assistant to the 
Secretary, 477 

Peace Observation Commission of United Nations. 
Uniting-for-peace resolution. 

Peaceful settlement of disputes, detail of personnel of 
the armed forces in support of U.N. activities in (Ex. 
Or. 10206), 199 

Pearson, Lester B., report of Group on Cease-Fire in 
Korea, 113, 164 

Pefiaherrera, Luis Antonio, credentials as Ecuadoran Am- 
bassador to U.S., 169 

Perkins, George W., Assistant Secretary, statement on 
American efforts against aggression, 63 

Peru, Point 4 agreement signed, 219 

Philippines : 

Reparations from Japan, discussed, 405, 577, 578 
U.S. pledge fulfilled (Cowen), 1016, 1017 
War Damage Commission completes task on claims, 618 

Plaza, Galo, President of Ecuador, to visit U.S., 947 

Pleven, René, French Prime Minister, visit to U. S., and 
joint communiqué with President Truman on collec- 
tive security, 187, 243 

Point 4. See under Technical cooperation programs. 

Poland: 

Friendship and commerce (1931), treaty of, claim of 
violation answered by U.S. note, 821 

VOA honors anniversary of Polish constitution (Tru- 
man), 783 

Portugal, VOA programs, exvansion of, 502 

Pospelov, P. N., speech on Lenin’s birthday attacking U.S., 
257 

Pravda, interview with Stalin, 367 

President’s Commission on Internal Security and Indi- 
vidual Rights (established by Bx. Or. 10207), 238 

Preventive war, with U.S.S.R., fallacy of idea (Jessup), 
363 

Prisoners of war: 

Concentration camps, survivors of, 670 

General Assembly, resolution for commission to investi- 
gate, text, 73 

General Assembly, summary of action, 178 

Greek military prisoners, General Assembly resolutions, 
143, 333, text, 348 

Japanese victims, forced labor in Soviet Far East (Kot- 
schnig), 544 

Statement before U.N. committee by U.S. representative 
Sampson, 68 

U.S. reports return of World War II prisoners of war 
(Austin to Lie), 879 

Prisoners of war convention (1929), revision (1949), 
transmission with report to Senate, 866 
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Proclamations : 
Narcotic drugs, protocol (1946) proclaimed, 154 
Pan American Day, 572 
Tariff quota on imports of crude oil, 152 
Torquay tariff negotiations, 988 
World Trade Week, 817 
Protection of U.S. nationals and property (see also 
Claims) : 
Belgium, procedure for filing war claims, 498, 987 
Communist China, Americans detained and denied com- 
munications, 947 
Copyright, universal convention proposed, article 
(Dixon, Goldblatt), 288 
Enemy property in Allied or neutral countries, Amer- 
ican claimants, procedure under Brussels agree- 
ment, 294 
International Court of Justice sets deadlines for filing 
statements on rights of U.S. nationals in Morocco, 
79 
Seagrave, Dr. Gordon S., trial of, 224 
Soviet murder of American soldier in Vienna, text of 
U.S. note protesting, 787, 986 
U.S. interests in property abroad (Bx. Or. 10244), 890 
Vogeler, Robert: 
Messages to President Truman and Secretary Ache- 
son, 770 
Negotiations between U.S. and Hungarian Govern- 
ments for release of, 723 
Provisional Frequency Board (radio), 593 
Public Advisory Board of the Foreign Assistance Act 
(1948), appointment to, 559 
Publications: 
Confuse and Control: Soviet Techniques in Germany, 
759 
Educational Exchange, U.S. Advisory Commission on, 
reports, 5th semiannual, and 7'1w0-Way Street, 156, 
675, 788 
Foreign Relations, 1934, vol. IV, 439 
Lists: 
Congress, 39, 152, 197, 239, 251, 284, 332, 384, 431, 516, 
637, 645, 719, 756, 860, 919, 926, 1026 
State Department, 15, 84, 157, 279, 317, 439, 477, 499, 
599, 639, 676, 799, 815, 822, 863, 974 
United Nations, 278, 389, 555, 599, 624, 671, 831, 993, 
1014 
Preparation for Tomorrow: A German Boy’s Year in 
America, 759 
Schuman Plan Constituting a European Coal and Steel 
Community: Draft Treaty Constituting the Huro- 
pean Ooal and Steel Community and Draft Con- 
vention Containing the Transitional Provisions, 528 
U.S. Treaty Developments, 5th series, 316 
Radio: 
Communications agreement affecting amateurs, ex- 
change of notes with Liberia, 588 
Provisional Frequency Board, article (Smith), 593 
Transmitters, agreement signed with Canada, 302 
Radio Advisory Committee, to assist U.S. Advisory Com 
mission on Information, 518 
Radio Consultative Committee, International, 6th assem- 
bly, background of, and U.S. delegation to, 957 
Radio Moscow, foreign propaganda, 946 
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Railway Congress, 7th Pan American, report (Faricy}, 
458 
Rand, George L., chairman, U.S. delegation, Communica- 
tions Division (ICAO), 4th session, 751 
Rau, Sir Benegal, report of Group on Cease-Fire in Korea, 
113, 164 
Ravndal, Christian M., delegate to inauguration of 
Uruguayan President, 414 
Raw materials. See International Materials Conference; 
Strategic materials. 
Reams, Elinor P., designation in State Department, 199 
Red Cross, to assist in repatriation of Greek children and 
military, 1438, 333, 348 
Reed, Philip D., heads business committee to assist U.S. 
Advisory Commission on Information, 476 
Refugees and displaced persons: 
Concentration camps, survivors, text of BCOSOC reso- 
lution, 670 
General Assembly resolutions, 73, 78, 143, 145, 146, 178, 
348 
Germany, responsibility for, 443 
Greek children and military, repatriation sought, 143, 
333, 348 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, reports, 863, 
953 
International Refugee Organization, 7th session, report 
(Warren), 952 
Korea, relief programs, 413, 469, 513, 950 
Palestine, refugees and an international regime for 
Jerusalem, statement (Ross), 74 
Palestine, relief programs, 469, 596, 950 
Soviet Repatriation Commission in U.S. zone of Austria 
expelled (Donnelly letter to Sviridov), 1019 
Swiss-Allied Accord, payment to IRO for nonrepatriable 
Nazi victims, 419 
Reichelderfer, Francis W., delegate to Ist Congress, World 
Meteorological Organization, 475 
Religious panel to advise on Information and Educational 
Exchange Program, 714 
Reparations, Paris agreement, developments under, 419 
Repatriation mission, Soviet, in U.S. zone of Austria, with- 
drawn, 1019 
Repatriation of children and prisoners of war, General 
Assembly resolutions, 73, 78, 143, 145, 146, 178, 333, 
348 
Nesearch for U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe, Division of 
(DRS), established, 156 
Research for Western Europe, Division of (DRW), estab- 
lished, 156 
Restrepo Jaramillo, Cipriano, credentials as Colombian 
Ambassador, 979 
Rice, Stuart A., representative, Statistical Commissfon, 
(ECOSOC), 6th session, 837 
Ridgway, Lt. Gen. Matthew B., designated Command- 
ing General of U.N. military forces to succeed General 
MacArthur, 654 
Roberts, Richard H., representative, Wool Committee, 
IMC, 634 
Rockwell, Stuart W., as Special Assistant to Secretary of 
Air Force, 477 
Rodrick, Bertha S., retirement, 758 
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Roosevelt, Franklin D., purported letter to Mr. Zabrousky 
(Zabronsky), 496 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D., U.S. delegate to 7th session, 
U.N. Commission on Human Rights, 316, 670, 672 
Ross, John C., statement, refugee problem, and inter- 
national regime for Jerusalem, 74 
Royal Sanitary Institute, Health Congress, U.S. delegation 
to, 752 
Rubber Study Group, U.S. delegation, 316 
Rumania, General Assembly resolution (Nov. 3, 1950) on 
violation of human rights, 143 
Rural Cooperatives in Caribbean, U.S. delegation to tech- 
nical meeting, 388 
Rusk, Dean, Assistant Secretary, addresses, statements, 
ete., on Korea and the Far East, 64, 263, 295, 655, 
846 
Russell, Francis H., addresses on Communism and on 
global foreign policy, 486, 895 
St. Lawrence and Great Lakes Seaway (1941 proposed 
agreement), H. J. Res. 3 for approval of agreement, 
Secretary Acheson, testimony, 432 
Sampson, Edith S., statement on prisoners of war ques- 
tion, 68 
Sandifer, Durward V., letter on contributions to aid pro- 
grams for Korea and Palestine, 469 
Sanitary conventions, conference on revision of, 635, 798, 
912 
Sargeant, Howland H.: 
Addresses and statements: 
UNESCO for communication among peoples, 16 
UNESCO in the Americas, 18 
VOA, German-language program, 653 
Chairman, U.S. delegation, General 
UNESCO, 6th session, 1023 
Sargent, Francis W., commissioner, Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries Commission, 190 
Saudi Arabia, Point 4 agreement signed, 187 
Sayre, Francis B., addresses, statements, etc. : 
Communist China, representation on Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, 236, 265 
Ewe question, solution sought, 509 
Scarce commodities. See Strategic materials. 
Schaefer, Milner B., appointed to Inter-American Tropl- 
cal Tuna Commission, 109 
Scheele, Leonard A., chairman, U.S. delegation, World 
Health Assembly, 4th session, 835 
Schoenfeld, Rudolf E., appointed Ambassador to Guate- 
mala, 559 
Schuman, Robert, French Foreign Minister, 523, 590 
Schuman Plan: 
Analysis, 523 
Statements by: 
Acheson, 523, 589 
Schuman, 590 
Truman, 589 
Science Adviser, Office of, established, 519 
Seagrave, Dr. Gordon §., trial in Burma, 224 
Security : 
Canal Zone, regulations on safeguarding of vessels, 
ports, and waterfront facilities in (Ex. Or. 10226), 
698 
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Conference, 


Security—Continued 
President’s Commission on Internal Security and Indi- 
vidual Rights established (Ex. Or. 10207), 237, 238 
Security Council: 
Communist China, aggressor in Korea, attitude, 236 
Kashmir dispute: 
Proceedings, 421, 479, 513, 598, 753, 831, 913 
Solution sought (Gross), 394, 629, 913 
Palestine, proceedings on, 672, 753, 914, 916 
Resolutions: 
Kashmir dispute (Mar. 30, 1951), 598 
Palestine, peace negotiations (May 8 and 18, 1951), 
texts and statement (Austin), 797, 914, 916 
Security in the Middle East, statement (McGhee), 423 
Sevareid, Eric, interviews Secretary Acheson on present 
world crisis, 56 
Shagishli, Muhammad, Prime Minister of Libya, exchange 
of remarks with Ambassador Clark, 643 
Shaw, Ambassador George P., note to Salvadoran Foreign 
Minister on Salvadoran definition of territorial 
waters, 24 
Shera, Jesse H., article on UNESCO Conference on Im- 
provement of Bibliographic Services, 707 
Simsarian, James, article on 7th session of U.N. Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, 1003 
Slavery and servitude, U.S. answers U.N. questionnaire, 
598, 713, 919 
Smith, Allan Hugh, article on Central and Southern 
Africa Transport Problems Conference, 110 
Smith, Marie Louise, article on Provisional Frequency 
Board, 593 
Smith, Paul A., Rear Admiral, delegate to Assembly, 
ICAO, 5th session, 999 
Somaliland, trusteeship agreement, 181 
Somoza, Gen. Anastasio, inauguration as President of 
Nicaragua, 814 
South and Southeast Asia, Consultative Committee on 
economic and social development in, U.S. delega- 
tion, 234 
South Africa, Union of: 
General Assembly action, 145, 181 
Indians in Union of South Africa, General Assembly 
resolution for conference of states concerned, 145 
Uranium agreement with U.S. and U.K., 28 
South Asia: 
U.S. policy (McGhee at Cincinnati), 892 
VOA inauguration of programs in, 946 
South Pacific Commission, 7th session, U.S. delegation, 707 
South West Africa, question of status, 181 
Spain: 
Ambassador (Lequerica y Erquiza) to U.S8., 169 
Export-Import Bank loans for agriculture, industry, 
and wheat, 380, 591 
General Assembly resolution (Nov. 4, 1950) revoking 
previous resolution (1946), and renewing interna- 
tional relations, 143 
U.S. Ambassador (Griffis) : 
Appointment, 317 
Remarks misinterpreted, 1018 
Spender, P. 8., credentials as Australian Ambassador, 979 
Spofford, Charles M., Deputy Representative, NATO, 810 
Stalin, Marshal Joseph, interview with Pravda, 367 
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State Department: 
Counselor (Bohlen), appointment, 559 
Country and commodity requirements, Department’s 
responsibilities for coordination of, under Defense 
Production Act (1950), 276 
Dismissal of officers at Hong Kong, 599 
Economic Affairs Bureau, reorganization, 674 
Economie Defense and Trade Policy, Office of, estab- 
lished, 674 
Export Requirements Committee established, 276 
“Hoover Commission” recommendations, implemented, 
37, 274 
International Materials Policy, Office of, established, 
674 
International Security Affairs, Office of, established, 155 
International Trade Policy, Office of, abolished, 674 
Japanese peace settlement, assignments, (Departmental 
Announcement 103), text, 837 
Peaceful settlemient of disputes, detail of armed forces 
personnel to support U.N. activities (Ex. Or. 10206), 
text, 199 
Personnel, improved system 
Courcy Committee), 715 
Research for U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe, Division of 
(DRS), established, 156 
Research for Western Europe, Division of (DRW), 
established, 156 
Retirement of Bertha S. Rodrick, 758 
Science Adviser, Office of, established (Departmental 
Announcement 81), text, 519 
Suspension of Mrs. Esther Caukin Brunauer, 675 
Yugoslav Emergency Relief Assistance, administration 
authorized (Ex. Or. 10208), text, 277 
Stineblower, Leroy D., designation in ECOSOO, 316, 862 
Strategic materials (see also International Materials 
Conference) : 
Bolivian and U.S. officials, study of problems, 748 
Chile and U.S. discuss copper situation, 819 
Commodities, fair distribution of: 
Acheson, 752 . 
Thorp, 818 
Control of, tripartite statement, 149 
Cuba to cooperate in U.S. defense production program, 
380 
Embargo on shipments to People’s Republic of China, 
General Assembly resolution, text, and statements 
(Gross), 848, 849 
Germany, cooperation, 443, 906 
Industrial controls in Western Germany, letter (Allied 
High Commission to Adenauer), 623 
Tripartite agreement, text, 621 
Inter-American relations (Dreier), 688 
Meeting of Consultation (OAS), resolutions, 610, 
(draft), 614 
Oil, Iranian situation, 661, 700, 851, 891, 1015 
Sweden: 
Financial policies on transfer of dollars, 624 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
GATT, contracting party to, and termination of trade 
agreement (1935), 624 
Torquay protocol (GATT), signatory, 1020 
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Sweeney, Wilson, U.S. representative, 3d session of Sub- 
committee on Iron and Steel (ECAFE), 357 
Sweet, Theodore L., U.S. representative, Sulphur Com- 
mittee, IMC, 475 
Swing, Raymond, appointed to VOA staff, 947 
Swiss-Allied Accord (1946), quadripartite, meeting, 419 
Switzerland: 
Consulate at Geneva elevated to consulate general, 639 
Double taxation, convention signed, 907 
U.S.Minister (Patterson), appointed, 559 
Syria: 
Point 4 aid, 826 
Security Council proceedings, 672, 753, 914 
Security Council resolutions (May 8 and 18, 1951), texts, 
on dispute with Israel, 797, 916 
Taiwan (Formosa) : 
Scholarship program by ECA, 185 
U.S. military supplies, exchange of notes, 747 
Tariffs and trade, general agreement on (GATT, 1947): 
Contracting parties, 35, 415, 624 
German Federal Republic, accession to, 937 
Oil, new tariff quotas, 152 
Tariffs and trade, general agreement on (1947), conference 
at Torquay of contracting parties: 
Articles, ete. : 
Contracting parties to GATT, 5th session (Weiss), 415 
Expanding world trade, 213 
Results of Torquay conference, 816 
Signatories to Torquay protocol, 862, 1020 
Statement by participating governments, 701 
U.S. proclamation, 988 
U.S. tariff rates (effective June 6, 1951), 862, 934, 988 
Tariff quotas on imports of crude oils, 152 
Taxation: 
Air Coordinating Committee, discussion of taxes on 
international air carriers, 533 
Double taxation, convention signed with Switzerland, 
907 
TC. See Trusteeship Council. 
Technical Cooperation Administration (TCA). See 
Point 4 under Technical cooperation programs. 
Technical cooperation programs: 
Bennett, Henry G., Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tor, to visit other American republics, 264 
Consultative Committee on economic development in 
South anc Southeast Asia, meeting at Colombo, 
statement (Acheson), 234 
ECOSOC, Technical Assistance Board, report, 17, 307 
ECOSOC, water control, resolution, text, 671 
Expenses of, amount contributed by U.S., 17, 185, 225, 
457, 697 
FAO long-range program: 
Secretary Acheson and Secretary Brannan, letters to 
Director Dodd, 466 
U.S. recommendations, 467 
International Development Advisory Board, report on 
expanded world economy, and letters from Presi- 
dent Truman to chairman of Board, Members of 
Congress, and others, 558 
OAS, program contribution by U.S., 185, 457, 697 
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Technical cooperation programs—Continued 
Pan American Railway Congress, seventh, technical 
assistance in railway development, 458 
Point 4: 
Agreements and projects under: Afghanistan, 299; 
Bolivia, 501; Chile, 219; Colombia, 501; Costa 
Rica, 151; Dominican Republic, 414; Ecuador, 
823; Egypt, 823; Haiti, 824; India, 67, 988; Iran, 
661, 826, 945; Iraq, 653; Israel, 500; Jordan, 500, 
990; Lebanon, 500, 825, 979; Liberia, 27; Near 
East Foundation, 826; Nepal, 212; Pakistan, 299; 
Panama, 502; Peru, 219; Saudi Arabia, 187; 
Syria, 826 
Agricultural consultants appointed, 990 
Grants under, for Caribbean Area, 827; Greece, 824, 
942; Israel, 826 
Leaders, activities, 264, 303, 989 
Technicians, orientation courses, 56, 303, 519, 827, 932 
Technical cooperation programs, addresses, statements, 
ete. : 
Bennett, on TCA, its workshops of liberty, 585 
Hayes, on TCA, its scope, 225 
Lubin, at ECOSOC, water control, 503 
McGhee, on Near East and South Asia, 221 
McGhee, on Point 4 (over CBS-TV), 657 
Miller, at ECOSOC, 454 
Sargeant, on UNESCO projects, 16 
Thorp, on policy issues, 94 
Thorp, OAS, Meeting of Consultation, on common effort, 
693 
Truman, on Point 4, 699 
Telecommunications (see also Voice of America) : 
International Telecommunication Union, Extraordinary 
Administrative Radio Conference of, U.S. policies 
and delegates, 154 
Provisional Frequency Board (Smith), 593 
Radio communications, agreement affecting amateurs, 
U.S.-Liberia exchange of notes, 588 
Radio Consultative Committee, International, 6th as- 
sembly, background of, and U.S. delegation to, 957 
Radio transmitters, agreement with Canada signed, 302 
U.N. telecommunications and postal systems, 182 
UNESCO proposal on use of television, text, 1021, 1022 
Territorial waters, extent of, letter from Ambassador 
Shaw to Roberto HB. Canessa, Salvadoran Foreign 
Minister, 24 
Thorp, Willard L.: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
American Republics, economic problems, 693 
Commodities, fair distribution of, 818 
Economic development of other countries, 94 
Ticoulat, G. J., U.S. representative, Pulp-Paper Commit- 
tee, IMC, 833 
Torquay protocol. See Tariffs and trade. 
Trade (see also Tariffs and trade) : 
Advertising Council, USIE Program (Begg before 
World Trade Conference), 409 


American Republics, economic problems facing (Thorp 


at OAS), 693 

Appropriation act for fiscal year 1951, 3d supplemental 
(H. R. 3587), rider affecting trade abroad criti- 
cized by Truman, 1027 
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Trade—Continued 
Chile and U.S. discuss copper situation, 819 
Commodities, fair distribution of (Thorp), 818 
Export of strategic materials from Germany, ban urged 
(McCloy letter to Adenauer), 906 
Latin America, relations with U.S. business (Miller), 
975 
Schuman Plan, 523 
Sweden, trade-agreement status, and dollar policy, 624 
Tariff quotas, new, on imports of crude oil, 152 
U.S. policy and program, article, 213 
U.S. policy issues in foreign economic development 
(Thorp at Chicago), 94 
World Trade Week, proclamation, 817 
Trade agreements: 
Renewal of Trade Agreements Act (Acheson, testi- 
mony), 209, 435 
Significance of, article, 213 
Termination of: 
Costa Rica (1936), exchange of notes, 662 
Mexico (1942), 152 
Sweden (1935), 624 
Trade-union rights, allegations regarding Soviet infringe- 
ments of (Kotschnig at ECOSOC), 463 
Transport and Communications Commission, 5th session, 
597 
Transport problems, Conference on Central and Southern 
Africa (Kelly, Smith, Birch), 110 
Treaties and other international acts: 
Agricultural workers, agreement with Mexico, negotia- 
tions, 188, 300 
Air Force missions, agreements with: 
Chile, 502 
Cuba, 26 
Air transport, agreements with: 
Ecuador (1947), amended, 188 
France (1946), amended, 152, 535 
Boundary waters (U.S.-U.K., 1909), U.S. application to 
International Joint Commission for construction 
of Libby Dam and reservoir on Canadian boundary, 
230 
Brussels agreement (1947) on conflicting claims to Ger- 
man assets, entry into force, summary, and proce- 
dure for American claimants, 298, 294 
Civil defense, cooperation, agreement by exchange of 
notes with Canada, 587 
Civilians in time of war, protection of (Geneva, 1949), 
transmission to Senate, with report, 866 
Claims, for war damages, exchange of notes with Bel- 
gium, 498, 987 
Collaboration and collective self-defense, treaty signed 
by Benelux countries, France, and U.K., 668 
Consular convention, signed with U.K., 987 
Copyright convention, universal, article (Dixon, Gold- 
blatt), 288 
Double taxation, convention with Switzerland, signed, 
907 
Foodstuffs, U.8. provision of, text of agreement signed 
with Yugoslavia, 150 ; 
Freedom of information, proposed convention, Soviet 
preamble analyzed (Binder), 194, 232 
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Treaties and other international acts—Continued 
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Friendship and commerce (1931), Poland claims vio- 
lation, 821 

Friendship, commerce, and navigation, treaty signed 
with Colombia, 746 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (1947). See 
Tariffs and trade. 

Geneva conventions (1949) for the protection of war 
victims: revising Geneva convention (1929) for 
amelioration of the condition of wounded and sick of 
armies in the field; Geneva convention (1929) re 
prisoners of war; and Hague convention (1907) on 
maritime warfare; also a new convention on pro- 
tection of civilians in war; with report, trans- 
mitted to Senate, 866 

German-looted gold, claims, tripartite agreement 
(France, U.K., U.S.) to submit to arbitrator, text 
and statement, 785 

Germany, Federal Republic of: 

Debts, Allied High Commission and tripartite com- 
muniqués (France, U.K., U.S.), and exchange of 
letters with Adenauer, 443, 445, 901 

Foreign Ministers, Western (1950), implementation 
by Allied High Commission of decisions granting 
certain powers to Germany, 443, 623, 902 

Industrial controls agreement (U.S.-U.K.-France), 
text, 621, 623 

Greenland, defense agreement with Denmark concern- 
ing, text, 814, 943 

Iceland, defense agreement, background and text, 812 

Indemnification for war damage, exchange of notes with 
Belgium, 498, 987 

International Court of Justice, compulsory jurisdiction, 
including relation of pacts on pacific settlement to, 
article (Myers), 664 

Japanese peace settlement. See under Japan. 

Joint Brazil—-United States Commission for Economic 
Development, exchange of notes, 25, 814 

Lease of naval and air bases (U.S.-U.K., Mar. 27, 1941), 

_ U.S.-Canadian agreement to modify, 813. 

Lend-lease settlement, with U.S.S.R., negotiations, 93, 

802, 646, 744 

Libby Dam and reservoir on U.S.-Canadian boundary, 
U.S. application to construct, filed with Interna- 
tional Joint Commission under boundary waters 
treaty (1909), 230 

Looted securities, agreement signed with Netherlands, 
187 

Maritime warfare (1907), revision (1949), transmis- 
sion with report to Senate, 866 

Military mission, agreement signed with Liberia, 151 

Military supplies to China (Taiwan), exchange of notes, 
TAT 

Narcotic drugs, protocol (1948), amending 1931 con- 
vention, proclaimed, 154 

Newfoundland bases for defense, U.S.-Canada agree- 
ment modifying U.S.-U.K, agreement (Mar. 27, 
1941), 818 

North Atlantic Treaty, agreements related to, for de- 
fense of Greenland and Iceland, 812, 814, 948 

Pacific pact, discussion, statement (Acheson), 369 


Treaties and other international acts—Continued 

Peace treaty with Hungary (1947), invoked in case of 
Vogeler, 723 

Peace treaty with Italy (1947), relation of military 
program to, exchange of letters (Senator Lodge 
and Assistant Secretary McFall), 379 

Point 4 agreements (see also under Technical coopera- 
tion programs) signed with: 

Afghanistan, 299; Bolivia, 501; Chile, 219; Colombia, 
501; Costa Rica, 151; Dominican Republic, 414; 
Ecuador, 823; Egypt, 823; Haiti, 824; India, 67; 
Iraq, 653 ; Israel, 500; Jordan, 500; Lebanon, 979; 
Liberia, 27; Nepal, 212; Pakistan, 299; Panama, 
502; Peru, 219; Saudi Arabia, 187; Uruguay, 501 

Prisoners of war convention (1929), revision (1949), 
transmission with report to Senate, 866 

Radio Ceylon, agreement for equipment for, in return 
for VOA facilities, exchange of notes, 946 

Radio communications, agreement affecting amateurs, 
exchange of notes with Liberia, 588 

Radio transmitters, agreement signed with Canada, 302 

St. Lawrence and Great Lakes Seaway (1941 proposed 
agreement), testimony by Secretary Acheson in sup- 
port of H. J. Res. 3 for approval of, 432 

Sanitary conventions, conference on revision of, 635, 
798, 912 

Schuman Plan, analysis and statements (Acheson, 
Schuman, Truman), 523, 589, 590 

Swiss-Allied Accord (1946), quadripartite, meeting, 419 

Torquay protocol. See Tariffs and trade. 

Trade agreements, termination: 

Costa Rica (1936), 662 

Mexico (1942), 152 

Sweden (1985), 624 

Trade Agreements Act, renewal (testimony, Acheson), 
209, 435 

Trade agreements program, discussed, 213 

Uranium, production, agreement between U.S., U.K., 
and South Africa, 28 

Wounded and sick of armies in field (Geneva conven- 
tion, 1929), revision (1949), transmission with re- 
port to Senate, 866 

Treaty Developments, U.S., 5th series, released, 316 


Tripartite Commission on German Debts, 901, 902, 906, 
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Truman, President: 


Addresses, statements, etc.: 

Acheson supported as foe to Communism, 10 

Aggression, Communist China, 205 

Aggression, prevention by military strength, 809 

Appropriation act, rider defective, 1027 

Chinese Reds, aggressors in Korea, 205 

Civil defense, 763 

Collective security, joint communiqué, with French 
Prime Minister Pleven, 243 

ECA and Schuman Plan, results, 589 

Faith for which men fight, 283 

India, food aid, 349, 592 

Korea, policy, 603 

Meeting of Consultation (OAS), 566 

National Conference on Citizenship, 931 

NAT, Council, Brussels meeting, 6 













Truman, President—Continued 
Addresses, statements, etc.—Continued 
NAT, 2d anniversary, 620 
NAT, U.S. troops in Europe (S. Res. 99), 637 
Pacific area, 205, 603, 699 
Point 4 Program, 699 
Security, Internal, and Individual Rights, Commission 
established, 237, 238 
VOA, funds, 638 
VOA, Polish constitution, 160th anniversary, 783 
Appropriation act, 3d supplemental (H. R. 3587), rider 
restricting economic aid abroad, criticism, 1027 
Budget message, excerpt, appropriations for conduct of 
foreign affairs and for military and economic aid 
to Europe, 269 
Correspondence : 
Board of Foreign Scholarships (Johnson), on success 
of Fulbright Program, 918 
Bureau of Budget (Lawton), on establishing Federal 
History Program, 272 
Congress, Committees, on aid to Yugoslavia, 718 
Congress, Members of, enclosing report of Interna- 
tional Development Advisory Board, 558 
Congress, Members of (Flanders et al.), on proposals 
for peace through disarmament, 514 
Eisenhower, appointment as SCAFE, 7 
Heads of Government agencies, enclosing report of 
International Development Advisory Board, 559 
International Development Advisory Board (Rocke- 
feller), 558 
Philippine War Damage Commission, war claims, 618 
Executive orders. See Executive orders. 
Messages to Congress: 
Annual message, 123 
Budget, excerpt, 269 
Indian food crisis, 349 
Mutual Security Program, 883 
Messages to Congress transmitting: 
Geneva conventions (1949), with report, 866 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program, report, 757, 758 
Proclamations. See Proclamations. 
Truslow, Francis Adams, 477, 814 
Trust territories, South West Africa, General Assembly 
resolution on status, 181 
Trusteeship Council (TC): 
Ewe problem: 
Iragi-U.S. resolution and statement (Sayre), text, 
479, 509 
Study, with map (Gerig, McKay), 128, 181 
Pacific Islands, U.8.-administered, report on, 479 
Report and resolutions of General Assembly on, 180 
Somaliland trusteeship agreement, General Assembly 
approval, 181 
U.S. opposition to Chinese Communist representation on, 
236, 265 
Underhill, Bartow H., designation in State Department, 
477 
Unger, Paul A., U.S. delegate to GATT at Torquay, 266 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (U.8.8.R.). See also 
Communism ; Foreign Ministers, Council of. 
Amerika, popularity causes concern, 985 
Communist China, relations with, 138, 236, 265, 512 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—Continued 
Forced labor conditions in Soviet Union (Kotschnig at 
ECOSOC), 544 
Freedom of information convention, Soviet draft pre- 
amble analyzed (Binder at U.N.), 194, 232 
Friendship for Soviet people (Acheson to Connally), 
text of letter and joint resolution, 556, 557 
Japanese peace settlement, attitude, 453, 483, 576, 726, 
856 
Korean independence, Secretary Acheson’s statement 
on Soviet attitude, 784 
Lend-lease settlement, negotiations and proposed terms, 
93, 302, 646, 744 
Lenin Day speech attacking U.S., 257 
Motion-picture films, American, Soviet Government re- 
quested to cease unauthorized showing, text of 
U.S. note, 229 
Murder of American soldier in Vienna (Gresens), and 
text of U.S. note protesting, 787, 986 
Pacific area, Soviet strategy (Dulles at Philadelphia), 
483 
Personnel, official, analysis of, in U.S. and U.S.S.R,, 
letter from Assistant Secretary McFall to Repre- 
sentative Lane, 649 
Pospelov, speech attacking U.S., 257 
Preventive war, fallacy of a (Jessup), 363 
Prisoners of war detained in Soviet territory: 
General Assembly, summary of action and text of 
resolution for commission to investigate, 73, 178 
Statement by U.S. representative (Sampson), 68 
Propaganda, Soviet, “Our answer to the Big Lie” 
(Johnstone before World Affairs Council, San Fran- 
cisco), 370 
Radio Moscow increases foreign propaganda, 946 
Repatriation mission in U.S. zone of Austria withdrawn, 
with text of Donnelly letter to Sviridov, 1019 
Soviet thrusts against Europe and Asia, defending peace 
from (Acheson before U.S. Chamber of Commerce), 
766 
Stalin’s Pravda interview: 
Statement on Soviet deception (McDermott), 367 
VOA and Wireless Bulletin broadcast U.S. reaction, 
367 
Trade-unions, allegations regarding rights (Kotschnig 
at ECOSOC), 468 
Trusteeship Council, U.S. opposes Chinese Communist 
representation (Sayre), 236, 265 
U.N., analysis of Scviet performance in (Gross), 890 
U.N. faces Communist aggression (Gross before Amer. 
Pol. Sci. Assn.), 57 
U.S. foreign aid, restriction by Kem amendment, 1027 
U.S. rebuttal of Soviet claim of U.S. aggression in China 
and violation of Chinese airspace, 267, 355 
U.S. relations with (Harriman), 806 
U.S. relations with, McMahon-Ribicoff resolution (text), 
and Acheson letter to Connally, 556, 557 
U.S. replies to Soviet comments on Japanese peace set- 
tlement, 65, 852, 856 
VOA, inaugufation of Georgian-language programs, 946 
Unitarian Service Committee, medical mission to Israel, 
826 
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United Kingdom (U.K.): 


Bevin, Foreign Minister, resignation and death, 449, 663 
Commodity shortages, joint statement with U.S. and 
France, 149 
Defense measures (Cooper, testimony), 428 
Ewe problem, study in operation of Trusteeship Council, 
128, 181, 479, 509 
German debt settlement, tripartite communiqués, 443, 
901 
Iranian oil situation, U.S.-U.K. discuss mutual interests, 
661, 700, 851, 891 
Royal Sanitary Institute, Health Congress of, 752 
Treaties, agreements, etc.: 
Collaboration and collective self-defense with France 
and Benelux, 668 
Consular convention, signed, 987 
German-looted gold, tripartite agreement, text, 785 
Germany, industrial controls, tripartite agreement, 
text, 621, 623 
Japanese peace settlement, views, 1019 
Lease of naval and air bases (1941), U.S.-Canadian 
agreement to modify, 813 
Uranium production, agreement signed with U.S. and 
South Africa, 28 


United Nations (U.N.): 


Armed forces: 

Collective Measures Committee (set up under General 
Assembly’s uniting-for-peace resolution), U.S. 
views outlined, 140, 419, 420, 460, 771, 959 

U.S. Executive Order 10206, on use of personnel of 
U.S. armed forces in support of certain U.N. 
activities, 199 

Arming for peace, exchange of letters (Truman, Flan- 
ders et al.), 514 

Chinese Communist regime, attempts to blackmail U.N. 
(Austin), 203 

Chinese Communists, aggression in Korea (Truman), 
205 

Chinese representation, 138, 236, 265, 512 

Collective security system, 140, 419, 420, 460, 512, 553, 
771, 959 

Coordination of Atomic Energy Commission and Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments: 

Proceedings, and resolution (Dec. 18, 1950) setting 
up a committee to report, 140, 318, 420, 912 

U.S. statement (Nash) and working paper, 991, 992 

Copyright convention, universal, efforts of UNESCO for, 
288 

Court. See International Court of Justice. 

Documents listed, 278, 889, 555, 599, 624, 671, 831, 9938, 
1014 

ECOSOC. See Economic and Social Council. 

Free men, great alliance of (Harriman before Amer. 
Assn, of U.N., Los Angeles), 806 

Freedom of information, draft convention (Binder be- 
fore U.N.), 194, 232 

General Assembly. See General Assembly. 

German monetary reform law, effect on U.N. nationals, 
651 

Headquarters, General Assembly resolution on regula- 
tions relative to (Dec, 12, 1950), 184 
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United Nations—Continued 


India, State of Jammu and Kashmir, U.N. representa- 
tive Graham to effect demilitarization, 753, 831 
India and Pakistan, solution of dispute sought (Gross), 
394, 629, 913 

Indonesia, Commission for, final report, 636 

International Children’s Emergency Fund, reports, 863, 
953 

Korea. See Korea. 

Korean conflict, resolute action by U.N. needed (Austin), 
166, 206 

Libya, exchange of remarks between U.S. representa- 
tive Clark and Prime Minister Shagishli, 643 

Palestine, problem of refugees and of an international 
regime for Jerusalem, statements (Ross), 74 

Palestine, relief program, status of contributions, 596, 
950 

Peace Observation Commission, 140, 460, 512, 553, 771 

Postal administration, General Assembly resolution 
(Nov. 16, 1950), 182 

Prisoners of war, U.S. reports return of (Austin to 
Lie), 879 

Prisoners of war resolution, statement by Edith S. 
Sampson, alternate U.S. representative, 68 

Security Council. See Security Council. 

Slavery-servitude questionnaire, and U. S. reply to, 
598, 713, 919 

Soviet charges against U.N. (Hickerson before Foreign 
Policy Institute), 731 

Soviet performance in U.N., analysis (Gross), 390 

Telecommunications system for U.N., General Assembly 
resolution (Dec. 12, 1950), 182 

Trusteeship Council. See Trusteeship Council. 

U.N. budget, 182 

U.N. Command Operations in Korea. 

U.N. faces aggression (Gross), 57 

U. S. contribution to aid Palestine refugees, 469, 596 

Why we need allies (Truman before Civil Defense Con- 
ference), 763 


See under Korea, 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 


ganization (UNESCO): 

Bibliographic services, conference on, 707 

Communication among peoples (Sargeant at Topeka), 
16 

Copyright, efforts for, 288 

General conference, 6th session, U.S. delegation, 1030 

Human rights, cultivation of (Heindel at Atlantic City), 
507 

U.S. National Commission for, proposals for use of 
television and for studies of foreign areas, 1021, 
1022 


United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 


(UNSCOB), 148, 346, 348, 554 


United Nations Technical Assistance Program, 17, 175, 307 
United States Advisory Commission on Educational Ex- 


change, reports, 156, 675, 788 


United States Advisory Commission on Information, 29, 


422, 476, 518, 638, 716 


United States in United Nations (weekly summary), 117, 


159, 192, 235, 267, 318, 358, 398, 420, 478, 512, 597, 635, 
672, 753, 797, 912, 958, 1030 
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United States Information and Educational Exchange 
Program (see also International Information, etc.), 
committees named to assist Information Program, 
476, 518, 714 

United States troops in Europe (see also Uniting-for- 
peace resolution) : 

Austria, American soldier on patrol duty (Gresens), 
murdered, text of U.S. note to U.S.S.R. protesting, 
787, 986 

Czechoslovakia, missing U.S. planes in, 1019 

S. Res. 99, text (and Truman statement) authorizing, 
637 

Uniting-for-peace resolution (Nov. 3, 1950) : 

Collective Measures Committee and Peace Observation 
Commission set up thereunder, 140, 419, 420, 460, 
512, 553, 771, 959 

Detail of U.S. armed forces to U.N., 199, 959 

Universal Postal Union (UPU), resolution on seating 
Chinese Communist, adopted, 193 

UNSCOB. See United Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans. 

UPU. See Universal Postal Union. 

Uranium, U.S., U.K., and Union of South Africa, agree- 
ment on production, 28 

Uruguay: 

Ambassador to U.S. (Mora), credentials, 575 

Point 4 agreement, exchange of notes, 501 

U.S. delegation to inaugural ceremonies, 414 

Vargas, Getulio, President of Brazil, inauguration, 231 

Venezuela : 

Ambassador to U.S. (Araujo), credentials, 302 

Tariffs on crude oil imports, 152 

Vessels : 

Cana! Zone, safeguarding of vessels, ports, and water- 
front facilities (Ex. Or. 10226), 698 

Light cruisers offered to Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, 
104 

NATO defense plan for ocean shipping, 917 

Poland charges discrimination in N.Y. harbor, U.S. 
note denying, 821 

Vincent, John Carter, appointed as chief of mission at 
Tangier, 477 

VOA. See Voice of America. 

Vogeler, Robert A., released from detention in Hungary, 
723, 770 

Voice of America (VOA): 

Agreement for equipment for Radio Ceylon in return 
for VOA facilities, exchange of notes, 946 

Appointment (Swing), 947 

Appropriations urged (Truman), 638 

Congressional hearing requested (Barrett, letter to 
Benton), and statement (Barrett) in answer to 
criticism (Judd), 301, 302 

Darkness at Noon, transmission of, 700 

Effectiveness (Kohler before Institute for Education 
by Radio-Television), 780 

Expansion of programs, 369, 502, 724 

Inauguration of programs, 151, 369, 502, 652, 653, 783, 
946, 947 
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Voice of America—Continued 
Lithuanian Independence Day (Barrett), 354, 369 
Polish Constitution, anniversary honored (Truman), 
783 
Stalin’s Pravda interview, broadcasts U.S. reaction, 367 
Vyshinsky, Andrei, note on meeting of Council of Foreign 
Ministers, 313 
Wall, Edith C., labor views of, 994, 997 
Walter, Francis E., U.S. Representative in Congress, query 
on State Department employee, 996 
War criminals, German: 
German attitude toward, article (Buttenwieser), 488 
Landsberg prisoners, stay of execution and execution, 
365, 412, 490, 907, 988 
Waring, Frank A., chairman, Philippine War Damage 
Commission, letter to President on completion of 
task, 619 
Warren, Fletcher, named to joint committee for study of 
Bolivian economic problems, 748 
Warren, George L., article on 7th session of General Coun- 
cil of IRO, 952 
Water control, ECOSOC resolution, 671 
Water control and utilization as a world problem 
(Lubin), 508 
Waynick, Capus M., heads delegations to Guatemalan and 
Nicaraguan inaugural ceremonies, 499, 814 
Webb, James E.: 
Addresses, statements, etc.: 
Bevin, British Foreign Minister, resignation, 449 
Canada, relations, 927 
Japanese peace treaty, 654 
Mutual Security Program, 1015 
U.S. organization of foreign affairs, 273 
Consultation with MDAP and NATO officials, 511 
Wedemeyer’s report on Korea, statement by Secretary 
Acheson, 784 
Weiss, Leonard, report on 5th session of GATT, at Tor- 
quay, 415 
West, Robert Rout, as Special Consultant to the Secre- 
tary, 156 
West Indian Conference, 4th sess., report by Miss Arm- 
strong, 385 
Wheat Council, International, 5th session, U.S. delegation 
to, 1026 
White, Edwin D., chairman, U.S. delegation, Cotton Ad- 
visory Committee, 191 
White, Ivan B., designation in State Department, 423 
WHO. See World Health Organization. 
Williams, John Wayne, dismissal, 589 
Wireless Bulletin, Stalin’s Pravda interview, broadcasts 
U.S. reaction, 367 
World Health Organization (WHO) : 
Executive Board, 7th and 8th sessions, U.S. delegation, 
118, 959 
International sanitary regulations, special committee 
to revise, U.S. delegation, 635, 798, 912 
World Meteorological Organization (WMO), ist Con- 
gress, U.S. delegation, 475, 754 
World Power Conference, sectional meeting, U.S. dele- 
gation, 118 
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World Trade Week, proclamation, 817 

Wounded and sick of armies in field (Geneva convention, 
1929), revision (1949), transmission with report to 
Senate, 866 

Wyckoff, Dr. Ralph W. G., chairman, U.S. delegation, 
International Union of Crystallography, 2d assembly, 
1025 

Yang, You Chan, Korean Ambassador, credentials, 983 

Yoshida, Shigeru, Japanese Prime Minister, exchange of 

notes with Dulles on post-treaty fisheries negotia- 

tions, 351 


Index, January to June 1951 





Yugoslavia : 
Agreement on U.S. provision of foodstuffs, signed, 150 
Flour from German Federal Republic, 104 
Military forces, materials for under MDAA, letter from 

Truman to congressional committees and U.S. note 
to Yugoslavia, 717, 718 
Yugoslav Emergency Assistance Act to supply food- 
stuffs, text of act and of Executive Order 10208, 
277 
Zabronsky (Zabrousky), Jacob O., of National Council 
of Young Israel, alleged Roosevelt letter to, 496 
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Corrections in Volume XXIV 


The Editor of the BuLLETIN wishes to call attention 
to the following errors: 


January 8: page 75, left-hand column, first para- 
graph, “Gen. William A. Piley” should read “Gen. Wil- 
liam A. Riley.” 

January 15: Index, under “Mutual Aid and Defense,” 
delete “Diigseldorf, Opening of Consulate General.” 

January 22: page 123, left-hand column, the last 
sentence in the sixth paragraph should read as follows: 
“We are able to produce more than ever before—in 
fact, far more than any country ever produced in the 
history of the world.” 

page 123, right-hand column, the last 
sentence in the seventh paragraph should read as fol- 
lows: “But, I am sorry to say, that has not been the 
case.” 

page 124, right-hand column, the last 
sentence in the second paragraph should read as fol- 
lows: “Therefore, even if we were craven enough— 
and I do not believe that we could be—I say even if 
we were craven enough to abandon our ideals, it 
would be disastrous for us to withdraw from the com- 
munity of free nations.” 

page 125, right-hand column, the 
fourth paragraph, the following sentence should be in- 
serted after the first sentence: “Long, long ago we 
stood for the freedom of the peoples of Asia.” 

January 29: page 167, left-hand column, “Text of 
U.S. Resolution” should read “Text of U.S. Draft 
Resolution.” 


March 26: page 502, top of right-hand column, the 
heading “U.S.—Chile Sign Air Force Agreement” should 
read “U.S.-Chile Sign Navy Mission and ‘Air Force 
Mission Agreements.” 

April 2: page 529, left-hand column in footnote, de- 
lete the following words: “Message from the President 
of the United States transmitting the” 

In index, delete heading “Trust Terri- 
tories” and subhead: “Caribbean Commission: U.S. 
Commissioner Appointed (Mor6n).” 

April 9: page 596, right-hand column, the title of the 
agency used in the heading and in the first paragraph, 
fifth line should read “United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine.” 

April 30: page 713, left-hand column, “U.N. doc. 
E/AC.33/Add.55” should read “U.N. doc. E/AC.33/ 
10/Add.55.” The first five paragraphs are repetitious. 

May 21: page 828, left-hand column, the last sentence 
of the first paragraph should read as follows: ‘The 
originals of these documents, which are in the Korean 
[one Korean, one Russian] language, are in the pos- 
session of the United States Government.” 

June 11: page 959, right-hand column, the letter from 
Ambassador Gross to the Secretary-General was 
printed from U.N. doc. A/1822, dated June 25, 1951. 

June 18; Front cover, “Vol. XXIV, No. 625” should 
read “Vol. XXIV, No. 624.” 

page 973, right-hand column, the third line 
in the first paragraph should be deleted. 
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